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TO SAVE YOURSELF HEARTACHES 
AND MONEY .. . before you submit 
your manuscript to a cooperative pub- 
lisher find out if he guarantees to keep 
your book alive . . . as Pageant Press 
does! 


No publisher can tell how long it will 
take a book to show its sales possibili- 
ties. Some books take longer than 
others to win public acclaim. Pageant 
Press gives every book a fair chance 
Pageant Press does not reserve the 
right to suspend a book practically at 
will. Pageant Press guarantees to keep 
your book alive for at least two years 
—through national advertising, pub- 
licity, and sales promotion. A number 
of our books have had a gratifying 
sales record for almost 5 consecutive 
years! This means a great deal to your 
investment and to reputation as an 


author. 
Other Pageant Press advantages: 
National Advertising . . . Every Pageant Press 


book is guaranteed national advertising 

Lower Subsidies . . . Our subsidies average from 
25 to 30% lower than firms which do not offer 
advertising 


Higher Royalties . . . Over 300 higher than 
royalty publishers 
Early Publication . . . Our books are usually 


published in one-third the time other firms re 
quire 


75 Free Copies . . . for your personal use 


Your Book Published for Christmas 

the biggest book-buying season of the year 
Send Us Your Manuscript Now. Our editors wil! 
read it carefully and report within one week 
regarding its merits, possibilities and cost. No 
obligation. 


How to get 


YOUR BOOK | 


Published 


Distubuted 


ONE Publisher Guarantees 
To Keep Your Book Alive 


Years! 


It pays off in ROYALTIES 


If you have a good selling book our 40% 
royalty will mean a great deal to you. Nine 
of our authors have already earned $27,650: 


$9,100 to John Lavin for a HALO FOR 
GOMEZ 
$1500 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO 


YOU'VE JOINED A CLUB 
$2300 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS 


$750 to Lans Leneve for sale of 
rights for HELLO, SPORTSMEN 
$2,300 to Bob McKnight for STRAIGHT, 
PLACE AND SHOWDOWN 


$4,100 to Joy Little for MAYBE—-TOMOR 
ROW. His next book ‘‘Somewhere Between 


reprint 


the Two,’ just released 

$3,100 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE 
REALISM also, British rights sold 
$2,500 to Jack Piner for FEAR NOT MY 
SON 


1000 books sold before publication of VENE- 
ZUELA—-LAND OF OPPORTUNITY, by 
Jankus and Malloy ($2000 royalty). 


DON’T MISS 


$1600 CONTEST 
FOR BEST BOOKS OF 1956 


Ten cash prizes. We are looking for 
new talent and possible best se!!ers 
Write for simple rules. No entry 
fee. Send manuscript to: 

Seth Richards, Publisher 


FREE BIG BOOK 
plan that has helped 
Tells why books are rejected 


explains Pageant Press’ successful 
»ver 500 authors to win recognition 
which books to publish 


fully 


how to type manuscript how to proofread how to 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights and 1001 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 


FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS INC. 


130 West 42nd Street Dept. AJ8 New York 36, N. Y. 
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Another Famous Author 
Endorses Palmer Training 


AUTHOR 
€ JOURNALIST 


VOLUME 41 NUMBER 8 


NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD, Editor 


How To Stop Wishing 
and Start Writing 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home to Write More Salable Material 


Contents for 1956 
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What It Takes to a terial at 
Write If 


11 


chery rates than ever 


youre not getting your share of editors’ 
checks, it may not be vou lack talent, but 
that vou need to Know more about the professional 
devices and techniques that editors look for. ‘That 
kind of home-study training Palmer Institute 
rendered for 30 yea help writers find the 
nost direct road to success and recognition 


Gorham son 
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Life into Fiction 
\ueust Derleth 
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16 

‘Your simple, direct approach to the problems 
that confront a writer, yvour lucid exposition of 
how to plan and construct the finished story, weré 
of enormous value to me,” writes Graham Doat 
whose articles have appeared in Post, Collrer’s and 
other inagazines. Other famous authors 
who endorse Paimer Institute include Rupert 
Hughes. Katherine Newlin Burt, D. H. Johnson, 
late Ruth Comtort Mitchell, and many others. 
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From Editors) De sks to You the 


Tniitation 


Free Book Tells How 


learn about your opportunities 
and how Palmer Institute's proven home 
study training may help you, send for free typical 
package and 10-page book ‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories.” which explains Palmer's 
unique method of training for highest pay in all 
fields: short novels, mysteries, radio-TV 
scripts. feature No obligation. No 
will call forget 
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Institute of Authorship 
Since 1917 
| Approved 


for 
Veterans 


Approved: 


bee 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-86 


The Art | Hollywood 28, California 
of Writing 


Salable 


JOURNALIST founded in 1916, is published 
National Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka 
Antrin jit nd Publisher 
Editor and Publish Hollywood 28, Calif. 

mmunications to 4 1680 WN. Sycamore, Desk G-86 
must be received by l Paimer Institute of Authorship 
following issue 

e in U. S. A., $3 for 2 years, $2 for | year . f nd me free typical lesson 
$4 for years, $2.50 for 1 year. Single k The Art of Wr Salable 
act ng may increase my income from 
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S. A. Entered as second class matter at the 
1t Boulder, Colorado, under the act of March 3 
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What Readers Say 


Ideas Enough for a Year 

Where can get ideas to write about? 
burning question Came up as usual at the first 
spring meeting of Eleanor Leuser’s class in Writing 
for Children at Western Reserve University. 

Mrs. Leuser, excellent writer-teacher that she 
turned the question back on the class and 
de the next assignment, “Bring in list: of 
places, Ways, and means of getting ideas to write 


la trving to make my list, TP recalled an article 
I read once in 4A&éJ about a woman who wrot 
wbout her gripes; and this one reminded me o. 
another about a writer who made her mistakes pay 
off. decided to go through my old) to 
scurch for other suggestions 

It took me a week in spare time to leat through 
five vears of ACJ and every minute of it was wort! 
it! Bov! did T get a list to hand in! 

I found numerous articles such as “Phat Flusiv« 
Idea” (Edward F. Medosch, June, 1950), “Wher 
to Find a Million Story Ideas”) (Richard ©. Dah! 
\ueust, 1954), and “Guide Books: Source 0! 
Ideas” (Etta S. Preston, December, 1955). to mame 
just a few. and many others containing tips or 1 
lated to the subject of where and how to get 
ideas. 

And that's not all. TI began having so many idea 
of my own, TF started jotting them down on cards 
If | don't have another idea for a vear, these will 
keep me busy writing for a long time 

And a bonus vet! Naturally, as I leafed throug! 
the old T couldn't resist reading other at 
ticles that forgotten or overlooked, and the 
help and stimulation IT received these was 
tremendous 

If vouwre suffering from lack of ideas, inspira 
tion. or stimulation, take a big dose of a good 
mugazine and cure yourself! 

(Mrs.) 


bast Cleveland. Ohio 


Analcay: Frying Eggs and Editing 

fow unreasonable and silly can writers got 
Cortainly. of all professions, a writer should b 
ble to put himself in the shoes of another to 
iasp that other's point of view 

Pwo cies in point came up in “What Readers 
Say” March and suppose that by now 
been well slapped down. But. just case 

Mir. Corrigan is certainly well astray when he 
ties to argue that if the editor “knew what he 
anted he could write it himself.’ TP know how I 
want my eves tried but that doesn’t mean can do 
them that wav myvself—or that I have the time to 

Indeed, it iy not infrequent that, when [look 
over an editors requirements, know just: what 
he wants. But that doesn’t mean I can do the job 
Mir. Corrigan is looking at things the Wrong Way 
methinks. Anyway, it is my considered opinion 
that the specifications which he regards as un 
necessary are absolutely essential to any market 
list. and far more important than the necessarily 
arbitrary group Classification 

In the same issue Mr. White argues for the right 
to submit the identical item to several editors at 


one and the same time. Sounds nice in theory, and 
I wish someone would come up with a practica! 
system for it. But would Mr. White like it if, on 
fulfilling an assignment from an editor and sub 
mitting i, the editor were to reply, “Sorry, but | 
vave Joe Zilch the identical assignment and 


submitted first’, Is there any essential ditkerence 
I do thoroughly agree with Mir. White's: 


about editors sitting and sitting on a story. Last 
June TP submitted an item to a prominent edito 


who heads the leading magazine in his field. Th 


response was full of implied praise ven to t 
pomt of all but saving the story was a sure pr 
winner (“not that make prorics 
though’) Sut, he said, the story wats too lo 
Can vou shrink it some? A month later the stor 


went back with a reasonable amount of shrinkag 
about all it could stand, though what it got mat 
rally improved it} enough to put it within t 

lymits he himself had set 


After three months I inquired, then again two 
months later Phe response (and 
reached ime sino months after had resubmitted 
‘Sorry, but its still too lone.” Maybe. and prob 
ably it was. but why take six months to find th 
And, why, in the first place, extend su 
yreat praise to ity (It was nota story, and 


least knew that to begin with 

Lewis W. BEATER 
Grand Lurk 
Purks and Caicos Islands 


An Experienced Author Speaks 

Name Withheld has quite a plaint in the June 
issue. Tt has the same odor of mew-mown hav that 
permeates the letter from Thomas Earle Dwver 

In the first place. the writer of the letter un 
doubtedly thinks she told all that was necessary 
for the editor of “prominent publisher” to vet 
what she was driving at, and where she was trvine 


to go. AD story no matter how long may be of 
national significance even when it is written about 
Rex, my nextdoor neighbor who is filling an in 


portant place in the big plane plant just outsid 
the city limits. Or the handling may be purely 
local, and the story not worth a dime to anvone 

It seems to me the manhandling the writer of 
the letter gave the editor lacks realization of ed 
itorial requirements. Of course the amount. of 
research is pure poppycock. can research 
snails love other snails if they do, but unless ms 
finished product has significance to snails in Vir 
ginta as well as California my time has) been 
wasted, but it was my time, and if I have been 
inept enough to misuse it, no editor can provide 
me with a concept of publishing needs. T learn 
by spending my time to learn. Further, finding 
fault is not going to help the situation 

I think the writer was very wise in having his 
or her name withheld, because the contents is even 
more puerile than the theory presented that one 
mimeograph his stuff. and send to all kinds of pub 
lishers. Of course if he sold it to two different 
publishers and accepted the checks learn 
about fraud through the mails, but with such ideas 
he won't sell ‘em anvhow. 

The editors are neither all dumb, nor stupid 
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VERY important discovery relating to mind power, 
self- 


masses 


soun | thinking and cause and effect, as app 1 


advan emen § ago, before 
could read ar 
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il power 
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from unscrupulou enin high | 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 
Only recently ime is measured: né 


of 1 


more than twenty 
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t the laws ite ri ! ementary truism that 
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Nor res ge person 


abs tails about things, but goes through 


lite with and how to acquire mas- 


entals of the inner mind —that mysterious 


tery of the 


silent something which “whispers’’ to you from within, 


Please send copy of the Sealed Booklet, ‘The Mastery of Life, 


What Strange Powers 
Did The Ancients Possess ? 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your habits, accomplishments and weaknesses are the effects 
of causes. Your thoughts and actions are governed 
The law of ¢ 


} ping 


laws of breathing, cating and sleey 


damental laws. Fxample 
fundamental as the 


All fixed laws of nature are as fascinating udy as they 


nderstand for success in li 


are vital to 


You can learn to find and follow eve law of life. 


‘You can begin at anv time to discover a whole new world 


g truths. You can start at or waken your 


rer powers of self-und 


of interestin 
erstanding ¢ advancement. 
learn from one of the world 
first known in America in 1694. Enjoying 
hundreds of leaders, thinkers and teacher known 
as the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Its mplete name is the 
“Ancient and Mystical Order Rosae Cn "abbreviated 
AMORC 


not sold, for itis nota Commerc 


by the initials The teach: Order are 


ris ita 


religious sect. It is a non-profit a brotherhood 


in the truce sense 


Not For General Distribution 


Sincere men and women, in search of t 


wish to fitin with the ways of the world 
write fora complimentary copy of the scal 
It cells ho 


archives of AMOR( 


Mastery of Lite.” 
librarian of the 
this rare knowledge. This booklet is not 
intended for general distribution, nor 1s 
it sent without request. It is theretore 
suggested that you write for your copy to 
the Scribe whose address ts given in the 


coupon. The initial step is tor you to take. 


Scribe V.L. 
Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) 


San Jose, Calitornia 


which I shall read as directed. 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE 
VELOPER is the new, totally different way of 
stimulating and developing writing ability. You 
are helped to know exactly the kind of profes 
sional writing you can do best, and then to 
write articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., ac 
cording to your aptitude. This is the sure way 
to write for pay to express yourself with 
freshness vitality the qualities edi 
tors want 

As 
usable 
about it 
eneray for writing, 


and 


before, you will discover new 
ideas. You will write instead of dream 
And amazingly, you will find more 


progress will be much easier 


never 


“Overcome Inertia—Make Sales” 


“On daily assignment for your course, | used 
a news clip. Just writing instead of nebulous 
thinking led to an article bought by New Mex- 
ico Magazine. Daily assignments digging into 
the past brought out a then-now article ac- 
cepted by New Mexico School Review. Arizona 
Quarterly has accepted a story and Stories 
bought a juvenile yarn—all trace back to writ- 
ing your C. A. D. daily assignments. Thanks!” 
—Alice Bullock, Santa Fe, N. M. 


FREE Get EVERYTHING you ever wont- 


ed from a course. Send today for 
the free booklet. ‘“Your Way to 
Successful 
this new plan. 


Authorship,”” that tells you about 


Use This Convenient Coupon 


The Simplified Training Course 
1219 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send me the free booklet: 1 cost 
obligation 

Name 

City Zone State 


SATISFIED WITH YOUR SALES SO FAR? 


If not why not try us? Our friendly, personal serv 
ice will help you as it has helped others. One of 
our book sales to the Macmillan Co. became a 


3 
best seller 
3 


We need your stories, articles and novels to meet 
Publishers’ demands. 


Fees: $3 for short scripts to 3,000 word 
novels to 70,000 words. Commission 
turn postage required with manuscript: 


10 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
New York 38, N. v3 


L 


154 Nassau St. 


t 


be fora short time until thes are turned 
out to grass, but publishing today as too compet 
itive for them to make 


uscript that is worth anything will sell 


it will make vour head swim—but it must have a 
market. 

Finally I did not realize that — sul tape up 
their concoctions, but at least Withhe ld did 
show Improvement They ‘om 


wrapped in Ussue paper, with baby ribbon around 


ame 


to send 


‘om. Unless vou use a baby basket vou don't need 
stufing around the MIS. to make it hold together 
Irv using the verv box out of which vou took the 
paper, and vou have a package Phen wrap it 
with good stout Kraft) paper. put the address on 
it, vour return in the corner. and send it on. The 
editor will appreciate that vou are neither a be 
Mor MINCOMpoap 
N. BONK¥! 

Ontario, Calif 
Sensible Mr. Davis 

\iter reading many articles for the beginnin 
writer, it was with deep satisfaction 1 finished 
Charles Davis. 2nd. on “How the Beginner Can 
Jreak imto Most logical, down-to-earth 
sensible le I've ever re id 

A. 

Seattle 
Magazine with a Boost 

Your magazine ts splendid It eives ime boost 


CVCTN 


time I pick it up 


Hastings. Ne In 


Clus Seek Writers 


We're looking for members in the New York 
irea for our Writers’ Club. We're a congenial 
eroup of writers. Our present members write 
rvthing from: short fillers to books. We we loom 
writers who write! No dreamers. We dom't core 
if vouwre selling, just if vouwre really working at 
writing 
We meet every other Friday and any writers in 
New York who are interested in attending on | 
our meetings may contact me. Our dor is open 
to any writer who is sincere and who ts ready to 
vive as well as take help from the group 
Herren Breroson 
Secretary 

Apt, Sixth St. 

New York 8 N ¥v 

Phe Columbus Writer's Club meets monthly in 
the Columbus Public Library. There are five work 
shops— feature television, novel, and two) fiction 


We have discussed the possibility ol add 


groups 
ing a sixth. a “new member’ workshop 
Writers in the Columbus area are invited to at 


tend the meetings 
JAMES 
Publraty Charrmar 
2374 Glenmmawr Ave 


Columbus 2. Ohio 


\i JOURNALIST 


Eva White is Associate Editor at Comet Press Books. A grad- 
uate of Hunter College, she is recognized as a prominent 
book editor. She has worked in magazine and book publish- 
ing for the past eight vears. Before that she was a co-producer 
of many of New York’s off-Broadway plays. She edits man- 
uscripts and holds conferences with our authors. Eva sug- 
gests improvements, corrects grammatical structure and gen- 
erally tightens an entire manuscript. The result: a good 
book becomes an even better one. A letter to her from one of 
our authors reads in part: 


“To vou and your editorial staff who have worked 
with me, I would like vou to accept my very best 
thanks for an editing job well done.” 


Eva is now hard at work on new manuscripts. They are sched- 
uled for book publication before Christmas to take advantage 
of the Christmas book sales. Matter of fact, if you sent vour 
manuscript to Eva right now, we could publish it in time for 
pre-Christmas sales. If you'd like to know more about our 
cooperative book publishing program, write Eva White 
When vou're in New York, call her at CHelsea 3-8800. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, 200 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Dept. 

Please send me the $2 page color booklet HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 1 want to learn about 
Comet’s four neu tmprints; its rocket powered promotion package; its free book flers: its v-cost pub 
lishing plan because tt owns its printing plant; and its high author rovalties 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, 200 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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SLANT YOUR WORK! 


Don't aim too high! Slant your material for 
the lesser market right from the start— 
until you have proven to yourself over and 
over that its steadily increased sale average 
warrants an occasional top-class market 
submission. We need new writers, and old, 
to consider the Shopping News, Syndicates, 
Rural and Industrial Personnel publications, 
who will regularly slant fiction and articles 
for these easier-to-sell fields. 


This is the basis of our SMALL-SALE 
specialty. The short-short story form especi- 
ally desired. 


mmediate subn n te t t tnese 
pt under 15 word 
booklengtt 

IMMISS! 


Marketing fee for 
sponsive, alert markets is 9Oc per 
$1.80 to 5,000, $2.50 over 5,000 

Iovelettes—refunded when placed. 15 


mn exacted 


Syndicate & Fiction Marketing Agency 
307 East 4th Street, Dep’t B. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . articles . . . serials series 
Now I’m teaching it 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing”’ 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


Will Herman 


1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


IT IS HERE — THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT 


Endorsed by leading educators, re : 
of national magazines, used by thousan ¢ meet 
writers. Slant your material toward the act rkets if 
you would sell. The Specialized PLOT 4 


you with countless dramatic plc 
in demand—Melodramati 
Short-Short Story, Detective-My , 
of these PLOT GENIES is compicte 
priced at $10.00. 10% discount a 
for the entire PLOT GENIE series 
Write what the editors want. G 
tors’ checks. Send in your order today for the 
GENIE you need. Money back if returned ] 
if you are not satisfied 


ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 


Owner and Distributor 
8161 West 3rd St., Dept. A Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


Romar 


Books for Writers 


In this departme nt are reviews of new books of 
interest to writers to its read 
ers Author & Journalist will suppl any of these 
hooks at the published price postpard. Send order 


specia 1s a SCVULCE 


with remittance to Author & Journalist, 1313 Na 
fronal Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 
PrCHNICAL AND ENDUSTRIAL JOURNALISM: WRITING 

FOR THE SPrCLALIZED Press, by Delbert McGuire 

Phe Stackpole Company. pages. $2.50 

Tere is long-needed and excellent: book on 
writing for business magazines (or trade journals) 
and company publications (house organs) Not 
only does it tell how to write salable articles for 
these publications, but how to query and how to 
Slant to specific markets. Professor McGuire gives 
first-class examples 

Also there are chapters On preparation of cop 


editorial procedure and. libel 
Phe publications covered 
field especially hospitable to newcomers 


present 


With the 


id of Profesor McGuire's book, any reasonably 
capabl writer should be able to sell in this field 
Concisk Dictionary Of THE AMERICAN TAN 
GUAGE by Arthur Waldhorn Philosophical 
Library. pages. 
More than 25000 American words and plirases 
ire listed with their definitions and most im 


first Known 
some cases the British equivalent is presented; to 


stances the date of In 


example, chicken flesh for the American goove 

Also differcnt meanings are eiven for 

the same word; in the UL So a punk iy pett 
criminal, knegland a prostitute, 

Many of the origins given are exceding!ly in 
teresting. Pre comes from pied jumbled 
pe bo be flrs with money) ais derived trom 
flush poker The novelist Willa Cater put 
tuffed shat into Lterature though mas have 
been used colloquially before 

\ hight, entertaining book with a dot of sue 
eestive as well as checking value to oth 
write) 

MIODERN AMERICAN GRAMATAR AND Usacre. bv 
Hook and bk. G. Xatthews The Ronald Press 
Company. 176 pages. Sd 
textbook and general guide developed in 


(1945-1953) American 
books The 


usage 


ductively from conte mporary 


Usage Newspapers, magazines, and 
principle of the book 
determined by good writers, not throug! a set of 
traditional Very and very helpful 
toa writer who feels thwarted by traditional gram 


learned 


basic Is that cool 


rules 


mar he in school 


Alfred 


pages SO 


Kvow Your Cantera, by Wiltredd 
Funk. Inc. 204 


\ first-class manual on the camera and 
use it. by one of the most noted photographers of 


Wage 


how to 


contemporary life Many types of cameras and 
other photographic equipment are pictured and 
discussed trom the standpoint of their utility 
Pointing out that “most cameras are only as ver 
satile as their users.” the author shows how. to 
obtain” various photographic etlects. Practically 
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THE AMERICAN FOLDS 


After a careeer of SO vears, the American 


one of the oldest monthties, ceased 
publication with the Vugust 
Although its Grculation was above 214 mil 


lion, advertising was insufhcient to produc 
profit—and had been for some years 

Phe was a Crowell-Collier pub 
lication leaves the firm 
with two magazines, Colliers and Woman's 


Home Companion, which will fulfill the un 


Its discontinuance 


expired subscriptions of thre 
\bout per cent of the circu 
lation however consisted ol newsstand 

| sales 
Paul Smith. of the com 


transferring most of the features 


used in the olaverican to one or other of the 


ods 


Two 


Summer Blossom, editor for 27 vears, has 


become a vice president of the publishing 
company and will devote his attention to 
editorial planning 

Most of the statl 


beine transferred) to cditorml work om ¢ 


members are 


ers or the Companion 
here other 
Collier organization 


changes in the Crowell 


Woodrow Wirsig edi 


tor ool Flome Companton since 
1952. has resigned and is succeeded by Theo 

| dore Strauss, novelist and former newspaper 

Gene Rachlis. who used to be on 
Collier is the new managing editor 


Fditor-in-Chicf Smith an 
plans to its editorial 


keeping thre 


As tor Co 
tone while Magazine thre 


popular fielal 


everything is illustrated with photographs ord 
gerams or both 

Whether one is just starting in photography on 
wticed it enough to realize some of the fine 
ports Vr. Wage'’s book will prove ins 
edited by Wa 


SHANE ORD SHORE STORIES 1996 | 
Stantord Une 


Stenger and Richard Scowerolt 
versity. Press 150 pues S550 


Phe latest annual volume frome the Stanford 


Hughes 
Anecdote” to the ex 

\s 


Wrote his 


Varying technique from Rudd's) tran 
Wry 


ih author tells how lhe 


script ol life 


pressionism of Louis usual 


ind 
some of these accounts are almost as diterestimg as 
the stories themselves 

The Stanford anthologies are a wholesome 


mainder ol what can be accomplished 


versit) in fulfilling literary ideals with no com 


am 

Dur Re-Cap Carroontsr Marker List 1956 
Farle ‘Tempel. 30° pages, mimeographed. 
Names and addresses of nearly 1.000 magazines 

that offer a market for cartoons, with the prices 

paid. Thi list ranges from the high-paying 

circulation pertodicals to small hottse organs 

\ustralian magazines are listed 


Some 


Pnelish and 


Aucustr, 1956 


MONEY TALKS! 


Here’s 
$8,000 
Talking! 


“Never Again Will T Be Skeptical 
... PROFESSIONAL WRITING 
CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL.” 


Waites 


who has good reason to know 


writing award winner J. E. Logan, of Michigan, 
hecause as he says: “For 
I have been entering writing con 
regularity and persistence. knew that 

needed to learn how to write in a professional manner 
by using the methods and techniques recommended 

hy the New York School of Writing [I recently won the 
largest award of my writing career—a prize worth about 


about seven vears 
tests 


$8,000. NEVER AGAIN WILL 1 BE SKEPTICAL Of 
ST XTEMENT THAT PROFESSIONAL WRII 
ING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAI (Letter dated 


bebruary 9, 1956 


the course) 


when he was not even half-through 


Five Sales in Fourteen Months! 
\nother NYS. student, James Harsh of Manhattan 
Beach, Calitomia “TL think my five sales total 
ing around SL.300 speak well for your course. The in- 
struction and the encouragement kept me going when 
I had just about given up. A new writer needs this 
above all, he needs honest appraisal of his 
ork. Eve gotten all this from your course.” 


Writes 


tout 


Professional Writers and Editors 
Guide You Every Step of the Way 

just two of the hundreds of young writers 
learned to write the famous N.Y.S. way 
through the expert guidance of active writers 
Kane, Stanley Ellin’ and 


earned 


FREE! ‘Writing For a Profitable Career’ 
If youre interested in writing—either as a side line or 
as a career—you owe it to vourself to at least investi 
sate the amazingly effective and practiced methods 
aught by the New York School of Writing. No cost o1 
obligation, of course. Simply fill out and return the 
coupon below 


| THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING | 
Dept. 185, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
Ser me, at no obligation, your free booklet, 
WRITING FOR A PROFITABLE CAREER.” 


| \ re a | 
Licensed by the state of New York 
confidential. No salesman will call) 


| 
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J Liveiscott Comrayy No 


e to all = =" 
We TT MEALO)T LITERARY aGEACY AGENT 900717698 21709 
WOMAN'S Day, INC. 
good markels... 


like to sell” 6 ==, 
them YOUR material! anor 
THE TORONTO STAR 


The Crowell- Collier Publisning Company 


OL LESSER PRODUCTIONS. INC 


stoves S25 OO 


Tot suM 2500 00506c THE CURTIS Pt BLISHING 
ray “0 
con FISOO” OO POPULAR 
Scart 
~~ oe ~ ° 
POPULAR LIBRARY. INC | NTERWATIONA 
orp 0000 BUSINESS MACHINES Conponay ow 
a S IO dds OOct $s 0 
REVUE PRODUCTIONS INC 
STREET & SMITH PUBLICATIONS 
Tore, mew Tore 


SMILA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to th tf ible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it that you may, without additional charge 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why. and give you spe 


cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS If you are selling fictior irticte re ul to nati nal magazines r have 


sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15 n Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 


your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany materia! five dollars per script for scripts up t 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words); $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts 
information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make sev 
eral sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelopes leas all manuscript: 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
Without glamour or apology this is a fine inside story on what clicks with the magazines, [t 
is the right work about writing for the write-folks, told at the right time, from the righ 
right way. \ necessity for the beginner, good advice for the on-the way-up writer Mark it up and 


source in thre 


keep it constantly for reference, as it will be the best advisory editor vou can have : 
Magazine Industry 
Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75 
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AUGUST, 


A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


By MUNSON 


at 


URING. a 
Writers Conterence 


Bernard De Voto recalled: the 


the Bread boat 


about vears ago 


time he had 


four contributions ino a single issue of peo 
This issue had a short story by him. an article 
over his real name and another over a pen mame 
mda fourth piece. the need for which appeared 
just before the issue was to go to press 

In those davs Harpers ran a humorous depart 
ment called “Phe Lion's Mouth.” “For the: first 
time in vears.” Lee Foster Hartman. managing ed 


havent got 


Voto Wwe 
run vou a 


Voto 


Harper's, said to De 
‘Lion's: Mouth 
\fouth’ satd De 
haver” Until tomorrow 
That meht De Voto 


that month 


Hor ol 
to 
much 


‘how 


| hoes prece 


tine Morning 
Lion's Mouth’ 
four times 
You see.” De 
mp a professional writer. 
\ professional writer De 


Wrote 


Was 
Voto said pridctully I 


certainly was 


Voto 


He was a college instructor on a wretched salary 
when he started to write for magazines. Gradually 
he freed himself from teachine. For vears— le 


supported himself handsomely, too—exclusively by 


The distinguished 
is 
Norns, continuing a 
Tle author ofa long list of hooks, 
the field of litera) 


Vir. Mlunson is a 


eriter and critre 
Thomas Nelson and 


hook diting 


NOU editor of 


notable caree) 
principally 
criticism, 
veteran of the writers’ 
crroutt and ois himself the director of the 
Writers’ Conference at Wagne) 
Island. He has the sub 
article as a lecture at 


CO 


ference 
Vew York City 
( ollese, Staten 
tance of the ACCOM PaNnyiIng 
where it has created intense 


several conferences, 


muterest. 


his pen Phat as what oa professional 
| 


one who depends mainly on his pen for a liveli 
hood 

\ professional 
hobbvist 


Writer Is Mot an 
well but 


does so fon his 


rewards 


who may write 
own satisfaction and not for 
Phe professionals writings are not by-products of 
mother career such as teaching 


Nor is he a part-time writer, although the part 
time writer may be on his wav to becoming a tull 
time writer. Erle Stanley Gardner. for instance, 


staved in the law ten vears betore giving full time 
to writing and becoming a full-fledged professional 
subsidized himself by his post-ofhce job 


a comple te protessional 


rollope 
he 


dared to become 
parttime writer has to get up early 
work late at night so 
second protesston toy Use 


lone 
Lrol 


in the and 
is Writing 


lope’s words in his post-othice vears, and not his first 


Is his 


profession 
What does it take to make writing vour first pro 


It takes protessional attitude It takes tram 


ne. the acquisition of professional skills. It takes 
professional busimess sense, It takes those three 
things—attitude. tramming. business sense 

a case history in the making of protes 


recommend 
and dramatist, 


sional, | that of the ereat Russian 
short write) Anton Chekhov 
Hes a happy choice because he was both highly 
and enormously successful at the box 
No commercial hack could scoff at Chekhov 
asoan impractical “long-hair” and aesthete 
could claim that “art didn’t pay” in his case. 
Rowelled by the spur of need—although not the 
eldest son, Chekhov was head of a poverty-stricken 
family Chekhov began writing in his verv early 
twenties for humorous magazines in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. When barely 23. he 
oldest brother Alexander who 


othe 


wrote to his 


was also a writer 


‘ 
AUTHOR 


“Subjectivity iy a dangerous thing. It is bad be 
cause it gives the poor author so completely away 

You did not write it [a story of Alexander's 
for a reader. You wrote it because vou like that 
sort of empty chatter.” 

This is a perfect expression of the professional 
attitude toward the craft of writing. Chekhov was 
saying that a writer should not be a mere sell 
expresser. I he job before him is not a subjective 
job. He doesn’t write merely to please himself 
No, Chekhov implies, the writer is a Communicator 
not a self-expresser. He takes a good square look 
at his reader, and he writes fo or for a reader 
never just at a reader. His watchword, in fact, is 
readability. 

The unprofessional attitude toward writing was 
manifested by Coleridge in a celebrated anecdot 
of Charles Lamb's. Coleridge had seized Lamb by 
a button on his coat and proceeded to discourse at 
length but entirely oblivious of his listener. When 
the boredom of being talked at. instead of fo 
became too much, Lamb took out his kiite 
snipped off the button, and stole away. Some 
hours later, when he came back (this is) Lamb's 
stor:), Coleridge was still talking and gesturing 
On this occasion Coleridge was, as we say, “in 
love with the sound of his own voice,” and un 
aware of either his listener's: presence on absence 
He was self-expressing, not comnnunicating. 

In his discourse to Lamb, Coleridge would have 
done better to have emulated his own characte 
the Ancient) Mariner. The Ancient Marines 
focused his attention on the distracted Wedding 
Guest and in a short time captured the full at 
tention of his hearer. He was so skilful in- his 
communication that the Wedding Guest actualls 
forgot the Wedding. 

Thomas Hardy said that a writer is a sort ol 
Ancient Mariner, and it is certain that Chlickhos 
would have agreed. 

Fundamentally, writing is the carrming out of a 
relationship between a writer and an intended 
reader. In this relationship the writer undertakes 
to produce series of intended effects—reverie 
reflection, excitement, surprise, suspense, shock 
what not—upon his intended reader. He is the 
active force, the positive force the reader as the 
passive, the negative force. “The writer should. bs 
masterly, the reader absorbed. 


N short. the professional writer is never Tike the 

legendary Englishman singing in his bath to no 
intended audience at all. He is like Vyasa dictat 
ing the Mahabharata or Schehereszade spinning 
tales for her life or the Ancient Mariner capturing 
the Wedding Guest—or Anton Chekhov writing 
300 stories in his apprentice years 

“Write. write. write—till vour fingers break’ 
that was the advice the 26-vearold Chekhov gave 
a literary lady. It takes great industry to live up to 
the professionals conception of his role the 
reader-writer relationship. “The professional docs 
not swallow the nonsense—tashionable today 
about “writers: blocks” and expensive visits to 
psychoanalysts 

A “block” is simply a temporary loss of con 
fidence, pen in hand, in one’s ability to commun 
icate. And the cure for it is to strengthen the 
communicative attitude—and to practice constant 
lv. A letter of acceptance works wonders, too By 
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IS87 when he was 27 Chekhov had written more 
than 600° stories, articles, and parodies. He could 
not have been a prolific producer if his attitude 
toward writing had been constrained. ‘The profes: 
sional’s view of his job as one of communication 
frees energy and stimulates to greater production, 


TPH right attitude reduces friction and waste in 

the process of becoming a professional, but 
there is still, and always will be, a course of 
rigorous training to be gone through. As everyone 
knows, writing cannot be taught. It is a selt 
taught art. The way to learn to write is—to write 
Here is how Chekhov put it to a young writet 
‘You must not forget that every line vou write now 
constitutes Vout capital of the future. If vou do 
not train your mind and your hand to discipline 
and forced marches now, vou will find that) in 
three or four vears it will be too late.” The old 
saving Is) true youre not professional until 
you've written a million words. One learns by 
writing. 

And one learns from other writers. Chekhovy 
learned a great deal from a forgotten) veteran 
named Popudoglo, De Maupassant learned from 
Flaubert, Edith Wharton from Henry James, Ken 
neth Roberts from Booth Larkington. Phis is not 
formal teaching; have we not noted that writing 
cannot be taught in any usual sense of the word: 
This is learning trom the shop talk of “old pro's.” 
It is the securing of benefit from their criticism. It 
is the picking up of practical hints. 

In the last 20) vears in) America there has 
occurred what is sometimes called “the revolution 
in the teaching of writing.” All that the “revolu 
tion” means is that the professional writer has 
appeared on the college campus to eve a work 
shop course or has joined with other professionals 
to stage a summer writers’ conference. The pro 
fessional has brought into the classroom the out 
look and temperament of his profession; he has 
brought to his students the standards and practical 
knowledge of the man who writes for his liveli 
hood. The “revolution in the teaching of writing” 
is simply an extension to a group of, let us say 
the Flaubert-de Maupassant master-pupil relation 
ship. 

There has also been a “revolution” hand 
books on writing. ‘The texts on writing that have 
come out in the last 15 vears are greatly superior 
to those of an older generation. “They are aimed 
not so much at the beginner, as the carlier writing 
books were, but at published writers Who want to 
write better. In short, they are by professionals 
for professionals. 

Thus, today there are excellent aids superion 
books superion workshop Courses for the would-be 
professional in his arduous self-training. 

Sull, no matter how fine the morale (attitude) 
ind the self-training are, the professional writer 
will be only a halt-success unless he is also a sen 
sible man in the handling of his affairs. Arnold 
sennett said it well: “He [the author] has to see 
that the work is placed before the public as ad 
vantageously as possible. In other words, when he 
lays down the pen he ought to become a merchant, 
for the mere reason that he has an article. to 
sell 


Continued on Page 24) 
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LIFE into FICTION 


By Avcusr 


QO author will deny that life—unchaneed b 
any process save that. of transcription, on 
filtered through the imagination of the 

Creative artist—is the primary source of all fiction 

even though the final product may often be tar 

from a realistic one and only a romantic illusion 

Life is as much the source of the most grimly rea] 

istic novel as it is of the most highly colored 

romance; all depends upon what the writer makes 
of it, on what changes lhe decides are necessary to 
turn life into fiction 

For life brought verbatim, soto speak, tor the 
printed page, is often unbearably dull. filled as it 
is with thousands of trivial details. and witl 
dialogue that is insuflerably monotonous and rep 
etitious. “The problems lie not so much with the 

SOUTCE per Se. as with the of story mia 

terial, with its being turned into fiction. While it 

Is true that a writer can—manv writers do—eo out 

deliberately in search of material. it is more often 

true that good material is chanced Upon, Or wats 
in plain sight for the writer to recognize it 

Life teems on all sides Phe small town, the 
rural community, the neighborhood—cach is 
gold mine of material AIL too often, however, the 
writer who lives in any eiven milieu takes it for 
granted; he comes to accept the people of his 
community as thes Ale without ever wonderin 
how they came to be what they are: he mever ques 
tions situations which a visiting author would. le ap 

Upon atonce as potential material. Often. too. he 

makes no effort to collect and set down his im 

pressions. his reactions to people and events, on 

the events themselves, manv of which mav seem 
to him in retrospect possible SLOPIES vervone 
someone once said, has a novel inide him: it. re 


fugust Derleth is a notable example of the 
profe weonal writer of whom Gorham 
the University of Wisconsin. he has excepl for a 
brief term of magazine editorial work— made 
lieing by writing. His published books numbe) 
around SO, plus thousands of magazine contribu 
trons, 

Tightly versatile, but perhaps most popula lo 
frction, Ma. Derleth speaks from long an 
cessful experience im discussing ideas for storie 
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Where the story writer 
finds his ideas 


mits for the proper person to see it—and that ts 
the writer's function 

The writer must learn to look about him with 
curious and creative eves: he must be forever rest 
less and dissatisfied with the appearance of things 
of things as thev seem to be: he must probe in 
sistently beneath the surface and find his stories 
Perhaps the story of the inception and growth of 
mv novella, Any Day Now, will illustrate better 
than anvthing other I could set down here, just 
how a writer turns life into fiction. 

[ny Day Now is the story of a beautiful woman 
and her failure to marry. It is no more than that 
It was a story waiting to be written for vears be 
fore I realized that it was there. for IT had known 
Renna. the protagonist ol thre Story. over a decact 
before LT wrote Any Day Now. 1 walked as un 
seeingly as many a fellow writer. for it never ox 
curred to me to ask myself what was responsible 
for the spinsterhood of a woman who. even in 
her fifties, was verv attractive 

One dav I stopped In at the home of a middle 
wed friend. At the moment of my arrival. she was 
through sheat of old photographs She 
tossed a photograph to me suddenlIv—that of a 
breathtakingly beautiful voune lady of sixteen 
ind asked whether | hie w who she was ] said of 


course T did not. “But vou've plaved bridge with 


her here many times,” she said. “It's Renna.” I 
Was astounded, and the first thing that came to 
mind was the question T asked at once, “How did 


it happen such a beautiful girl never got married?” 

“Oh, that’s a long story.” said mv friend. who 
was Renna’s cousin. “T guess she thought nobody 
was ever good enough for her.’ 

I set out to dig up the story behind Renna’s 
spinsterhood. IT made inquiries of her old friends 
of her relatives. Renna had been an extremely 
popular voung lady. She was the only daughter of 
an innkeeper Sac Prairie. and she had 
beaux among the drummers—the salesmen of. the 
turn of the century—as well as amone the town 
bovs and all had always spoken of her with at 
fection and esteem. ‘Phis seemed to me only more 
puzzling. until T spoke one day with the local 


librarian. 

I'll tell vou something that happened to me.” 
she answered my question. “TL was riding into town 
one day on the train from Mazomanie 
men satin front of me. We were the only people 


Iwo sales 
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in the coach, and T couldn't help overhearing then 
talk. They got to talking about then girls, and at 
developed that cach of them bought 
diamond—each meant to propose to his girl. Xs 
they were comparing rings, it Game out that each 
of them intended to propose to Rena. thinkine 


he was the man of her heart. So neither of them 
did. She let every man she went with believe that 
so none took her seriously.” 

This was the core of the story But there was 


more—the doting parents; the mother who thought 
Renna could do better. with her looks; the tragedy 


of her loss of the one man she wanted. The ce 
mands of the fiction form ino which chose to 
cast the story made certain alterations necessary 


Iny Day Now originally came to 25,000 words: in 
the compactness of this form, a necdless repetition 
of Renna’s manner with beaux would have served 
no point but to kill the story 


OR was her manner motive enough by itself. It 

became necessary to emphasize the role of het 
mother, to strengthen it. to make it what it 
not in life—a determining factor which. at— the 
right moment in the story, brought about Renna’s 
hesitation and rejection when at hast the right 
man. did propose to her, only to find herself too 
late, on reconsideration, to prevent his marrying 
Her indecision and weakness 
tragedy, and 
“oirls’—her friends 


Wats 


another woman 
brought about her 
many vears, she heard the 

whenever they met. saving, “Any day 
right man'll come along, and fall hard! 
to compound her tragedy, 

I cast the storv in a frame—I saw hea 
troduced her, in her fifties in but a few pages: then 
went back and told her storv in a few consecutive 
chapters, beginning with her romance with the 
one man she loved, and ending with his accidental 
death not long after his marriage to another 
woman; then appended a prologue defining her 
tragedy decades later. Moreover. T told the stor 
from her own point of view, not that of another 
looking on, for the frame permitted the role of 
spectator to the author, who set the theme in it 
and posed the problem. 

The story had a modest 
history. It was published originally Redhoo!/ 
where it drew thousands of letters from women ce 
manding to know how “a man” got into a woman's 
mind so effectively. Since the Redbook version had 
been cut back to approximately 18.000 words. the 
complete text was published in book form. \ vec 
later, Any Day Now was included complete in my 
short story collection, Country Growth. 

But. because of the reaction of the 
read the story in Redbook, T was pigeonholed by 
the estimable editor of that magazine as a writer 
who got into women’s minds and specialized in 
triangle stories—and T could never afterward. sell 
him anything stories fitting that pattern 
Further. though fiction had actually considerably 
altered the facts of life. the storv brought wide 
spread recognition to Renna, for people in Sac 
Prairie recognized the subject of the story readily 
a not always desirable feature, particularly the 
unfavorable light. as 


now as for oso 


how, t 


first. in 


success and a curious 


ladics who 


subject: is presented an 
Renna was not. 

Though the storys of Renna was written so soon 
after its inception that it never became a note in 


did) come from thre 


my journal, other 
Long ago found of 


graphs of that journal 
inestimable value to keep a journal 
a diary; not only does it sharpen one’s powers of 
observation, It also serves as a deposit for scores ol 
ideas which may later develop into storics 
Growth contained stories, both 
which out of from. omy 
“Frost in October” 
mother’s—she told me at one 
asa vouny eirl, had been sum 
who did hot 
Walls 


from 


Country 


short. notes 


from. a memory 
time of an 


quite 
journal, 
of omy 

Occasion when she, 
nervous Voung Wworan 
want to sit alone with her father 
dvine. and this experience was recreated image 
inatively as a short story. “Mrs. Spinnett”™ came 
from a similar memory of girlhood given me by a 
friend. who as a little girl had sometimes visited a 
married woman whom loneliness had 
a woman who lived with a helpless 


grew 


moned by a 
when he 


childless 
“queer,” 
husband and cats. 

These tales were originally jotted down as brict 
notes in-my journal, and only later became one 
sitting stories; i. e.. stories written from beginning 
to end without leaving the typewriter, 

Not all translate so 


made 


Course, readily 


because not all 


stories, of 
SLOTICS cle 


from life into fiction, 

mand so little of the imagination. Stories that 

stem directly from life, like Any Day Now and 

others of a series of novellas and novels Po wrot 
manifestly some wavs casict 


for Redbook, are 
to turn into fiction than those 
for a market demanding specialized and patterned 
largely upon 
incident im 
recognizable 


whic h are cle 


SLOTICS Some stories depend 


based not on a specifi 


the 


lite, but upon life in 
aspects of life which give any story social resonance 
art and can make no pre 


without which it is not 
tense to being art. 

ake such a. story 
“The Adventure of the Six Silver Spiders.” 
Was prize-winnelr in an Ellery Queen's Myster 
Vagazine Contest some vears ago, and, following 
publication in that magazine, appeared in 
of Solar Pons This story grew solely out 
of the Fortsas hoax. which was actually perpe trated 


as my Solar Pons pastiche 
which 


in the literary world in the vear 1810. Though a 
more Complete account of it may be found on 
of Curtis D. MacDougall’s book, Hoaxes 


page 
quot succinctly from: the pastiche itself as from a 
1950's: 


story setting the 


Some 90 veats ago appeared a pamphlet cata 
exceedingly rare books of the library of 
August Pichauld, Compte de Fortas 
offered for sale at Phe catalogue 
at) Mons. and) was collectors in 
It excited bibliophiles England as 
bids came in to the printer at 
So did collectors 


logue of the 
Joan) Nepomucend 
was printed 


several 


he 
sent out to 
well 


as on the Continent; 


Mons, who had issued the catalogue 

on the day of the sale in August, 1840, there were so 
mans strangers Biche the gravest suspicrons 
were aroused among the police, who thought these 


dangerous fellows 
library 


might be 
there was no such 
there was, in fact, not even 
in the brilliant 
Renier Chalon 
CN of 


curious-looking character 
planning an emente But 
no such books 
hortsas; all existed only 
Imagination of a certam 
who had a fancy to amuse himself the 
his fellow bibliophiles 


there were 


a Comte de 


Six Silver Spiders’ 
beeins 


gut “The Adventure of the 
is not the story of the Fortsas 
with a somewhat similar hoax perpetrated to draw 
from them treasures for the 


hoax. It 


six. Collectors 


ALi HoR 
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— 


purpose of permitting a ever thief to sear 
Scarabs, not se much for thett foo) 
\part frome the 


silver 
formation concealed in them 
arity of the basic hoax, the storv has re ly one 
relation to the Fortsas hoax: vet it erew from jr 
as surely as the story of Day Ne 
from Renna’s spinsterhood This one, however 
required no footwork. no digging into the prs 
only the fertility of the 
construct the pussle. 

My journal, too, has been extremely he Iptul not 
only in suggesting stories, but in their details. All 
mv Gus Elker stories there are over 50 of them 
contain exact reproductions of country dialogue 
much of which was first put down in my journal 
It Is this, above all else, Which helps to lend 
authenticity to these stories md which accounts 
for the reprinting of some of them in antholoeies 
and textbooks 

Phe situations grow. from 
living. “That Feller Oates” is WV pical 
of a country incident Which had taken place vears 
before. \ clever salesman had sold a sure cure for 
black vlass bottle con 
Put the 
When 


It Apocrypha 


MAagination NECEssaTY to 


events of county 
It crew out 


Potato bugs, CONSISting of 
fuming two sticks and the 
bug on one stick and crush with the other 
I heard this story. I 
learned that it had actually taken place 
had bought the cure” without it. ane 


the salesman had vanished. But suppose he had 


farmers 


been caught and prosecuted by these. sarc 
farmers: T asked. and had my stor 

I used a 
fagonists, together with 
named Gus Elker. who was 
or four Wisconsinites I knew 
the justice of the peace before 
to be tried “That Feller Oates.” like all the Gus 
Stories Was a bucolic comedy It Was) first 
published in the Ame) can Mercury, later collected 
in Sac Prairie People. Of course, the Of thre 
SMOry was not new—essentially it was that of the 
city. slicker’ who gully the country folk 
outsmarts himself in the end But. like the other 
Gus Elker stories. it afforded me Opportunity to 
country people T knew—and. of 


sreatuncle great-aunt as pro 
a third fellow 
a composite of three 

\nd Gus Elker was 


Whom the Wits 


al plaintive 


until be 


use the whom 
was fond 

I have found it very useful to carry with me con 
stantly little with penal attached 
notebooks smal] enough to fit comfortably inte THN 
hip pocket: these contain the first form of ny 
journal—hasty jottines, Which are later expanded 
manuscript. usually in duplicate, then Stapled 
and put away for future referenc Chances are 
you will not use 90 per cent of the materia 
gathered in this fashion—but the remaining 10 
per cent mav be pure gold for material 


note books 


I remember on one occasion, when T was castine 
about for a story. coming Upon a note which read 
simply: “The old lady in the attic window Seen 
asa bov on mv wavy fishing. She was nevey seen 
outside, and it was said that she never descended 
from her attic room and finally died there.” ] 
recalled the memory perfectly, and at this moment 
the note excited me I remembered the 
along the river, and T dost no time ino makine in 
quiries about the old lads Before day had 
passed, T had uncovered a tragic nineteenth cen 
Story. 

The old ladv had been a Young girl of eood 
Schoolgirl 


house 


family. sheltered. protected, who. as 


1956 


had drawn the attentions of a traveling salesman 
who had persuaded her to run away with him 
She had gone through what she did not know was 
a mock marriage, and when she discovered that 
her “husband” was alread married, she returned 
home. chastened and pregnant. 
Her stern father condemned hea 
Where she had her child. which he) parents under 
Impressed with her shame. she did 
parents had 


to the atti 


took to raise 
not leave the attic even after her 
died. unable any longer to face the world in which 
her diserace had taken place. So she had lived 
there, seeing her daughter grow up and make an 
advantageous marriage, and there — she had 
ultimately died: for decades she had had no more 
existence in Sac Prairie than a seldom seen face at 
an attic window 

The situation was too static for use as it was in 
the novella form and for the market for which | 
intended it. An additional not of conflict 
therefore be introduced Suppose her daughter, too, 
faced a similar situation she could not cope with 
suppose that finally, in de speration, the dweller in 
the attic forced herself—still Vvoung, attractive 
woman—to come out of her prison and try to keep 
from making the same mistake she 
took this challenee and Wrote thre 
at one I was so deep In) 


her daughter 
had made I 
story, thoueh 
protagonist's mind that had to seek outside Ip 
to regain omy author's PETSPECLIVE 

I used all the facts I had due up: the character 
of this strong-willed woman. the stern father and 
the resigned mother. the rebellious daughter. | 
used the setting—the house by the IVEY, just as it 
stands today. I moved the story up in time a little 

Just past the turn of the century instead of the 
ISSO’. Because someone had interfered, with sad 
results. in the life of my protagonist. and becaus: 
she herself had to interfere. with happier results, 
in her daughter's life. I titled the novella The Jn 
wors. Tt appeared in Redbook first: then it 
was collected in Country Growth: and finally. a 
Story for television made a 


under the title 


screen version of the 
successful appearance 


"RANSLATING life into fiction implies far more 
than simply a faithful recording of dialogue on 
events—selection of the right details, and not many 
progress of 


right 


more than are necessarv. to further the 
tuthor interpretation: form—the 
leneth js Important, for every storv in life sug 
gests its own length: the knowledse of when to 
strengthen storv by plaving down life o1 enhancing 
given event ina story taken from life We 
customarily think of the “slice of life” story as 
something like Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath 
Aleren’s 1 Walk on the Wild Side. but a 
romance may be fully as much from the life as a 
work designated as “realistic.” 

It takes the interpretive mind of the creative 
tist to reflect life in fiction. ‘To do so well re 
quires patient research. hard work. and, above all. 
Imaginative approach, Combining a knowledge 
of the limitations of the material with the skill to 
treat it in the most effective wavy. All this is im 
perspective of the author who looks 
to life for his material. who Wants not only to 
translate life into fiction. but to light up a corner 
of life briefly for all to see and understand 


i 


plicit in the 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FACT DETECTIVE MAGAZINES 


COLD CASH for HOT CRIME 


By THomas THurspay 


E1T’S begin by kiling one illusion about writ 
. ing for the true, or fact detective magazines 

that you have to be a newspaperman to suc 
ceed. Of Course many news beagles garner cig 
arette and dance money via the crime-and-croak 
formula, but the vast majority of Crimson carvers 
are just plain free and fee Lancers. So. if vou think 
your town ts too small, or that vou dom't have a 
chance against the veterans of the field. toreet it 
and, if a hot homicide happens ino your home 
haven, wire an editor, and vou should vet. first 
crack at the pay check. 

The good pay market is not as healthy as the 
number of magazines indicate, but hot copy is al 
wavs salable. Even cold. or old. COPY pars oft 
mostly to the hacks emploved the offices o 
certain’ duck-in-and-duck-out publications he 
few top markets pay a minimum of 3 cents per 
word, with from per photo. Each) photo 
used, that is. If you submit ten they may use on! 
four or five, and return the rest. You riust hay 
photos, or what the naive boys in the editorial 
rooms refer to as “art.” Rembrandt on 
Mike Angelo should see it!) Anyway, the best 
case extant, minus photos appertaining to the 
crime, will cause any true detective pilot—and I 
mean editor, Abigail—to gnash his upper and 
lower plates in utter despair. Besides, his mostly 
sadistic readers (which iy my personal opinion of 
them) will howl for their two-bits back. feeline 
they have been defrauded of the pure pictorial 
details of the homicide. 

But let's get down to business and state some 
facts minus all fancies about this ruthless racket 
You know, the old do] is one writers’ periodical 
that always has given all facts not attempting to 
lead the starryv-eved tvros to the heights, where they 
can then fall off the cliff of reality. and) break 
their poor little heads. So—I am voing to tell 
vou that in all my vears—more than 36—of writing 
true crime tales. I never have seen the market in 
such foul condition. [| judge there are at least 50 
actual true dick books on the market. with at 
least as many other types of periodicals having on 
true crime opus in their contents. Phe latter ar 
mostly in the so-called men’s) (we must have sex 
and nudity) group and only one of them, Fawcett's 
True, pays interesting sums for such murder 
merchandise. 


For years Thomas Thursday has been a stead 
writer for the popular magazines, to which le 
contributes both fiction and fact articles. Five to 
eight of his pieces appear covery month. A long 
time student of the criminology. he has gren 
special attention to factual crime stories. 
home is in Florida. 
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If vou have perused some of the crime journals 
you may have notice some odd names as byliners 
Ninety-nine per cent of such names are phonies 
usually concocted from 20 per cent of facts and 80 
per cent of fancies by a hack or two working right 
the office know of one current: publisher 
who uses the first two names of his sons to byline 
stories. Such horrendous fictions are a ereat laugh 
in all legitimate police circles 

\s ao matter of absolute truth there is not a 
true detective magazine on the market that does 
not. to more or less extent. overdramatize ana 
even phony ize some of its contents. When I 
have dared—and Tm the guy who loves to bait 
editors, vou kKnow—to call it to their attention. they 
have nonchalantly informed me that such stuth “is 
what them readers want.” This. of Course. is ton 
SCTISC The ave Page reader does not know what he 
wants: he either likes a story or he dislikes it 

Phen we have today the publications that go in 
for second serial rights, and never buy anythin: 
original unless they can get it lower than whole 
site \ few vears ago one publisher offered re 
S1L.000 tor the second serial rights to OO of my pub 
lished stories. asked for S2.000. and the rest. ts 
silence. Tt is quite legitimate to sell second: serial 
rights to such stories, but one should get more than 
an alimshouse price. Since I have more than one 
thousand such tales printed over a long period of 
vears Pamust have some fair money tied up im such 
rights. Until such time as I need bread, intend 
to retain these mterests. 

So far vou note that T have not painted a ver 
eood of the current blood-andoanurder 
market. However, Pam glad to report that there 
are still a few good-paving houses. kor example 


that very reliable house, still prints two 
books—Startling Detectroe, edited by Hamilton 
Peck, and True Police Cases, with the veteran Jor 
Corona at the helm. kor about 20 vears Joe was 
the right bower for Jolin Shuttleworth, when John 
edited True Detector and Master 

Another first-rate aearket is) Dell-with 
Detective and Front Pave Detective, both edited 
by avery nice person, Carmena Freeman, Carmena 
likes to get her crimes hot off the police blotters 
and will pay well for suitable cases. However, it is 
a tough market to crack because Carmena has 
roving reporters spotted around the country, and 
they will beat vou to the order whenever possible 
Only new, bright. sensational crimes will hold) her 
Attention. 

Sull another top-notch market ty that lone cagl 
crime book, Offieral Detective, edited by that vet 
eran. Parry Keller. Tt as one of the Annenbere 
mags, published in’ Philadelphia, also hits 
his loval scribes spotted around the country, but 
iovou can beat them to the scoop, you will vet a 


welcome 


AULHOR 


area tyro vou would now Tike to 


hiow Vou write thre tris cletective be | 


Loan tell vou that the best 
is to read the top-ranking authors, and [recom 
mend the books (you can get most of them in the 
two-bit: paperback editions) of Edward D. Radin 
and Alan Hynd. These boys have evervthing that 
a vood dick writer needs and they put it in then 
tales 


cant tell vou but Wal 


I suggest also that vou go to the newsstands and 
get some copics of the true dick magazines and 
read them carefully. You will be 
read) several different 


amazed when vou 


versions of the same crime 


case. Tt is this phony quality that causes all official 


police to lauch very loud when any true detective 


is mentioned. say. “Hell why do 
they fictionize facts?” 

The editors retort by saving that they are only 
dramatizing the cases. but if such dramatization 


were to appear in a courtroom, somebody would be 
perjury. The informed 
me—when I complained about making Iving de 


tossed out for editors have 


tective Cases out of true detective cases—that the 
Werage Case Is not so hot. | go along with this 
but I bey to doubt that a not-so-hot case can be 
made palatable by adding the flames of fiction to 
the face of facts 

What do the editors consider a good true crime 
story: “Their main notion of a firstrate tale is one 
that couldn't happen, even in fantasy fiction. 
\bove all, vou must have one or more women in 
thre crime opera dead Or alive preferably dead 
ind even beautiful in death. More. some mean 
male should have done went and done her wrong 
then either | choked. shot or 
her to death. The body, mosth nude. (see photo) 
should be found in a lonely woods. with only the 


birds and the bees to note her still. stiff form on 
the ground. Phere must be at least half a dozen 
strong suspects, ranging from the town's banker, to 
the playboy. to the strange character seen around 
just prior to her demise. right down to Mike Ma 
Cooney, the town's quarterwit, who acted very 


when the sun down 
half-muts 


went In davlight le 


and was Conside red harmless 


Queer 
acted only 


hic 


police or sheriffs department Must 


be enrolled in’ the search. Clue after clue. is 
checked out and found false Divs Puss weeks 
pass. the Case of Cassie Gruesome becomes a field 


day for the tablotds. and even radio and ‘PV keep 


the murder churning. Pretures of Cassie. from 
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how to “‘write to sell Our money-back guarantee protect 


ave to smear the front pages. | Phe editors 
of the magazine regret that she had her pretures 
taken with so many clothes on) 


Now, during all this Commotion, a rising young 
reporter for the Hicksap Herald, teeling that the 
copes are on the wrong trails, gets into the act and 
does some snappy snooping. (For this sort of thing, 
see The Big Story, where the dumbest reporter Can 
always outwit the smartest detectives.) So what do 
vou think happens: Through the astute inves 
tigative ability of the rising young reporter, it is 
discovered) that) Cassie Gruesome is) not) Cassic 
Gruesome at all, but her real name is Gertie Grem 
lin. and she is a total stranger in that town! 

You see (but if vou don’t, forget it) Cassie Grue 
some Jooked like a twin sister of Gertie Gremlin. 
And how was all this discovered? Why, Bright Boy 
knew that the real Cassie Gruesome had a pet mole 
in the back of her neck. How he knew this is a 
private matter. 

Anyways, the re porter traced Cassie to a cabin in 
the mountains, where — she spending hea 
honevmoon, having cloped without her parents’ 
consent. When the reporter informed Cassie 
she was supposed to be dead, brutally murdered 
she denied it in high soprano and went home to 
show Exhibit 

Phis appearance upset the official cop carts all 
over the terrain, and they began tap then 
heads and hear echoes. But Bright Bov came. to 
their rescue: viz.. he discovered that Gertie Grem 
lin was a moll of the Chicago mobs, and had been 


Was 


killed two. states awav and carted to the lonely 
woods and dumped. Now, how did Bright) Boy 
discover this? He had contacts in the Chi under 


world—and that’s that. 

So. there vou have the more or less ideal truc 
detective story. If vou should see one like it 
ple ase wire me, collect. 

You should know the best wav to begin vour 
career in crimson true. tales. sav agai and 
again, get acquainted with your local police force 
from the chief down to the trafhe cop on the 
corner. You will find most of them) surprisingly 
nice fellows and, if vou treat them) with respect 
thes will ignore pleas from out-of-town hack 
smiths and give vou the exclusive, inside story 

Not every homicide is ao storv. Out of ten 
murders, vou will be lucky if only one rings the 
editorial bell. Most. slayings are cut, dried and 


and the like. Without 


up no sale 


buried, minus sex 
such ingredients, 


Good hunting. 


SUSPCTIsE, 
Tithe 


Vou 


Corn comes in all varieties, and good corn can 
be not only good theatre but good art; it can be 
eflective and excellent even when it ts enjoyed by 


reat masses of shaving-cream buyers and cigaret 
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POETRY: 


By Virginia Brasier 


\M going to take for granted that vou do not 
I have the veneral public psychological block 

against poetry. Lam going to assume that vou 
are at least open-minded about it 

Writing poetry is like aiming at a far target 
From the aiming distance it may seem that vou 
have hit the center. But when vou go to look at 
the target, the bullet is just nicking the rim 

Poetry is the translation of an emotional ex 
pe Impact upon al pe rson, into words Most 
strong cmotions. at the time when they are ex 
perienced, are expressed only by sounds, or at 
most. almost inarticulate single words. Emotion 
when strong. renders human beings speechless 
Hate, love. anger, fear are not articulate. Only 
much later do we think of the word to eXpress 
What we would like to have said at the time Phat 
is. When we have lived over the experience in 
Always. we are faced with a choice 
we must live the experience over and bring it into 
the conscious mind, or we must live with the 
buried invitation of it in the subconscious mind 

We are human and we are tough and we are 
capable of many very rugged experiences. Most 
experiences enrich us and cause us to grow in 
human understanding. Phere is a compulsion in 
us to find the cause and meanings of what happens 
tous. Tt is perhaps a self-protective instinct. The 
poct most of all. wants to put eEXpPeTIENces nto 
words so that others may vicarious), EXPCTIENC 


what he has felt and feels. In poetry there 1s 
both mvitation and warning: “Phis is too dread 
ful to dive with—avoid itt” On “This most 


beautiful—seek itt” 

Poctry, IT feel. should be EXpressive COMMUNICA 
tion, A poem should employ svmbols within reach 
ol the average literate person If it does not do 


something to the reader. the poct has failed se 
far as that particular reader concerned I his 
mat be the reader's fault or the poets 


Phe poem cannot always be blamed. for we 
bring to a poem a certain emotional maturity of 
our own and. the poem Is enriched by the reader 
Sut Louis McoNiece. in his delighthal book on the 
enjoyment of modern poetry, says ‘Read fon 
pleasure!” Tle goes on to say that if a poem has 
nothing to say to vou. it isn’t voun poem. Don't 
pretend to like it. yust trv some other poem. The 
fact that someone else. even ftriend. likes the 
poem much shouldmt have too much in 
fluence on vour own taste. Not evervone reads for 
the same thine. Colorfal words and sounds alone 
can omake a verse attractive to many Srownups, as 


well as childre n! 


The Core of Truth 


My own definition of poetry is: the imayinative 
expression of experience. did not use the word 
“written” because small children put their poetic 
reactions into words long before they are able to 
write. When they get to school, so much value ts 
put upon learning what we call “facts.” that they 
no longer believe in the value of their own imag 
ination. Yet, this very imagination is what gives us 
the abilitv not to make the same mistake too many 
times. It often saves our lives. 

There are some that believe the era in which 
we live, with the customs and clothing taboos in 
digenous to it. has no essential influence on the 
poet’s approach to life. It is true that through the 
ages many poets seem to speak to us the 
language of our dav. 

Recently, however, | was in a fashion show in 
which T had to wear an 1890 costume that made 
a stately and ladvlike stance absolutely impossible 
to avoid. Devilish litthe bones in the high collar 
even made the turning of the head a major opera 
tion and a long breath was out of the question. 
It brought to mind very clearly the feelings of the 
woman in Amy Lowell’s “Patterns,” where her very 
erief seems boxed and stifled. 

There are poems of early Greece which in trans 
lation speak to us like friends. And there are 
poems as early as this vear that can’t even reach 
our outer car, But no matter how the poet says 
it—if the core of his poem has a truth that we 
have lived or feel we could live, we will remember 
him and he will live. But, if he says an ege will 
fry without heat. we are going to doubt him and 
shrug him aside. The word fry means to us heat 
of some sort. When the poet uses too few of the 
word symbols that have certain time-honored 
meanings to a people. or when he misuses them 
bevond recognition, he is no longer communicat 
ing 

It is misunderstanding and fear that keeps men 
apart and at war with one another—not only ma 
tions, but individuals. The more understanding 
men have of one another, the more realization that 
we all have the same basic dreams and desires, the 
more svinpathetic we are to each other, even to the 
point of friendship. 

Poetry is one of the chief mediums whereby men 
come to understand one another. A good soured 
vet itself translated into any man’s 


poem will 
language. 
Braster ww one of the best-known of 
poets, hey work both SE and light 
verse—having appeared in innumerable popular 
and literary magazines. Her latest book, The Re 
flective Rib. aw soon to go into a second edition, 
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By MAN 


UDGING by letters in) writers’ publications 

and by conversations with writers, there seems 

to be a theory that, once having written a 
piece of fiction or non-fiction, vou should keep 
sending the manuscript around until it finds a 
market. Heaven only knows how many self-styled 
scribes gloat: over having placed a manuscript 
which was rejected six or 54 or 211 times (the 
number doesn’t make much difference). three on 
four years after it was pounded out. 

I would like to enter a dissent to this belief. 
This practice, I hold, can work to the detriment 
of the writer if carried on indiscriminately. In the 
eaining of one market, vou may suffer the loss of 
others. And, more important, your own work will 
be weaker. 

No doubt many manuscripts don't sell the first 
or second time out because the season isn’t right, 
the subject material iy odd, or, simply, the writer 
isn’t well enough known. Jack London had tough 
sledding until his first book came out. Then, with 
magazines Clamoring for his writings. he sold every 
short story he had piled into his trunk. 

I have placed manuscripts which had been re 
jected several times—and sometimes by the same 
publications. Recently T received a nice check for 
a travel publication for an artidle which had been 
rejected by at least five other travel magazines—in 
cluding the one to which the sale was made. The 
new editor of this publication wrote me: “Just the 
thing I've been looking for.” 

All of us have had too many similar experiences 
to need going into further detail on the inconsis 
tencies of rejections. Let me point out, in summing 
up this point, that about 60 per cent of my send 
outs are accepted, while 80 per cent of everything 
I write is eventually sold. Phe 20 per cent dif 
ference comes from resubmitted rejects. Like vou, 
I could tell weird tales about some of them. 

Why. then. am | in conflict with the theory of 
keeping a manuscript In motion once it has been 
written? Because, simply, this theory can hurt vou. 

Part of the writing job is to open markets. You 
cannot open them with mediocre material re 
jected manuscript which has originality, verve, in 
tegrated construction, and good storytelling, even 
In spots. may win a svinpathetic note from an ed 
itor. but a trite, awkward, sloppy manuscript never 
will. A few poor ones, and the editors, knowing 
vou by then, may have two strikes on vou before 
they even get to the first paragraph. 

Yes. I know the old saw that editors start cach 
varn with a clean slate their minds—but. it 
isn't so. Even if every editor in the land vowed on 
a stack of bibles that it was truc, I wouldn't believe 
the lot of them. IT know cnough editors intimatels 
cnough to have my statement borne out by fact. 
And, anyway, it is logical to think that people in 
any field will respond likewise. 

have cinsed myself up one side and down the 


other for sending rejects, in casual fashion, to ed- 
itors whom I had “built up.”” through correspond 
ence, to expect good things of me. Some sharp and 
scathing letters thumped me into my senses, but 
only after two or three editors indicated they want 
ed nothing more to do with me. 

Is it worth while, then, to dim your chances of 
cracking a variety of markets for one acceptance 
which will generally not be a good one, at that? 

My proposal is a very simple one. When a man 
uscript comes back, put it aside for a day or two, 
until the sting of rejection has worn off. Don't 
just put the manuscript into another envelope and 
ship it right off. Give yourself a chance to be 
free of frustration and to gain a better perspective, 
Just remember that pouring sweat and blood into 
a “creation” doesn’t necessarily make it good. 

All right, you've waited a while. Now you're 
ready for further action. Read the manuscript as 
objectively as vou can. Was it sent to the wrong 
type of market? Was it out of season? Was it too 
long for the needs of the publication? The tech 
nical appraisal is important. 

Then, reread the manuscript with a critical eve 
How can it be improved? Ty there anything that 
ought to be changed? If you had to do it over 
again—if it was burned up or chewed to bits by 
your dog—would vou write it the same wav? 

Frankly, IT am not amused by tales of writers 
who find elation in having placed the same min 
uscript three vears after it was written. Some boast 
they never gave it a reading once it had been sent 
out. Doesn't a man grow in three vears: Hasn't he 
eained better knowledge and control of and over 
the tools of writing? Does he want his manuscript 
of three years ago to represent his craftsmanship 
today: 

Sometimes, just for the heck of it, To take an 
artide which IT wrote two or three years back and 
rewrite it I type up both copies show them to 
friends, as a test, and ask: “Which is) better?” 
Without fail, my triends point to the one T have 
written last and reply, ““Phis one is much better.” 
And they go on to explain that the story TP wrote 
last—several vears after the first one—is stronger, 
has richer vocabulary, iy more compact and more 
dramatic. 

Why, then, having improved. should [ keep my 
inferior products rolling? 

There is as much growth and development: in 
secing your mistakes and correcting them as in 
writing fresh copy. Perhaps more. We mature by 
being able to be objectively sell-aritical, by correct 
ing our errors, and by negating our weaknesses 
with measures of strength. 

It nothing else, vour rejects ought to be a class 
room in which you can go to school with yourself. 
\nd apprenticeship in writing can be gained that 
way. And more sales—not more reyections—will 
reward your conscientious efforts. 


AL JOURNALISS 


A New Slant on Rejections 


From Editors’ Desks to You 


The largest’ group of detective and mystery 
magazines is headed by John McCloud, who has 
won a high reputation—and big circulation— with 
Manhunt. Vhis magazine has paid fabulous prices 
for stories by Mickey Spillane and other authors 
of the hard-boiled) school. 

Manhunt sull is the leader of the group, with 
emphasis on tough, off-beat but) realistic stories 
in the crime-detective field. It will consider stories 
of any length from 1,000 to 25,000) words, but 
wants nothing but top grade material. Phe stand 
ard rate of pay is a word, but McCloud 
eoes much higher on fiction of outstanding appeal. 

lo Manhunt he has added Mantrap and Mia 
dev! seeking the same general type of story. 
These magazines pay lower rates but never less 
than oa word. 

Then there is which publishes more 
leisurely stories with cemphasiy on suspense on 
murderanvstery. deduction. It 
prints by prominent authors in the mystery field 
Perdict pays a word, 

All these magazines should be addressed at 915 
Ave. New York 17.) Mir. McCloud suggests 
that writers examine the publications, particular 
ly Manhunt, before submitting manuscripts. 
will be considered for all foun 


also uses some 


story submitted 


Magazines. 
—Av 


The Catholic Digest, though primarily a reprint 
is always in the market for original arti 
of top quality. At present it is particularly 
interested sectional material with a Catholic 
angle, thus offering a greater Opportunity to writ 
ers in-all parts of the country. It is wise to query 
in advance. addressing John MeCarthy at 1 
St.. New York 22. 


Magazine, 


VINCENT 
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Phe Philip Lesly Company. a public relations 
firm at 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, 


stories about small businessmen who use roacdsice 


is seckineg 


advertising to build business. Payment at Sc a 
word is paid for usable 
Queries are essential, and a query form is available 
from the firm. Address Rov Alexander. 

This company also is prepared to furnish in 
fields in which it) rep 


COTpOratlons 


stories On acce plance. 


formation to writers in 
resents organizations 01 
ACLIVILY, MOVIE Cameras, tape 
cameras, hi-fl, contamers, highway safety, heating 
air conditioning. Tt will not only supply data but 


arrange for writers to interview people im the in 


musical 


recorders, stereo 


dustries represented. 
Ax] 

Sidney Haines is now editor publisher ol 
Baseball Magazine, Washington Bldg... Washington 
5, D. C. He uses factual articles on baseball and 
short stories and 
Payments is) on publication at an 


also short-sshorts on baseball 
themes. 
specified rate, 
—AvJ 

Lhe 250 West 
York 19, market for articles of 
words on any subject holding popular 
travel, sports, nature, humor, biography, history 
ol politcs. No fiction or verse is used 

The magazine now pays on acceptance 
an article. Query Natasha Boissevain 


editor. 


New 


O00 


is im thre 


dppe al 


manavine 
| 


Loronto Ave 
around 


Chatelaine, loronto 2. Can 
ada, is lookine for words 
carrying interest for Canadian women. Phe 
be regional in subject matter or more universal 
Types commonly used include profiles, con 
troversial ideas close to women’s interests, inspira 


articles 5500 


| a 
| | 
| 
| | 
S| | 
| 


tional personal experiences, and emotional prob 
lems. “The writing,” the editors point out. 
“should be easy to read, natural in its approach, 
and should make use of interesting and amusing 
anecdotes.” Payment is from $200 up on accept 
ance. 

Departmental copy—such food, fashion, 
beauty—is mostly stall-written though an occasional 
article is purchased. 


As] — 
Article Needs of Redbook 


There’s a growing tendency among magazines 
to appeal to young adults, but Redbook, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, emphasizes this age group most 
strongly. Its articles stress excitement. readet 
identification, and usefulness. 

The editorial requirements of this) magazine 
will be of interest to all fact writers secking to 
reach a young adult audience: 


Redbook articles ave of thrice general kinds. (1) mat 
rative and experience articles; (2) directly informative 
articles, including exposes and reader-service material 
personality picces. 

Often Redbook preters to cover a subject by dram 
atizing the experience of one young man or woman or 
family, showing in detail how the subject affects 
typical young people rather than discussing it in gen 
eral terms. kor cxample, rather than discuss the 
adoption of handicapped children, Redbook told the 
story of a young couple who adopted a blind baby. In 
such cases, a highly detailed specific experience serves 
to illustrate and dramatize a general situation 

Narrative articles can be either serious or light—the 
story of a “model” husband who murdered his wite o 
the experience of a young couple who rented a resort 
hotel with 35 zany in-laws. They should deal with 
the kind of experience with which readers can find 
identification, at) least: indirectly Phe story of the 
wife-murderer, for example, told) more about what 
happens to a marriage without values than about 
the crime itself. 

When an article offers new and useful information 
on a subject of immediate concern to the reader, it can 
be addressed to him directly; for instance, the value ot 
“health foods” or the treatment of street-accident vic 
tims. In articles of the expose type, Redbook has on 
requirement—the reader must be able to do something 
either as an individual or as a member of his com 
munity, to correct the situation that is being exposed 

Other informative articles should deal either with 
subject of particular pertinence to voung adults «child 
birth, for example) or with those aspects of a more 
general subject that have special significance for young 
adults (trathe safety for young drivers, for example) 

Wherever possible, the basis tor an article should be 
a solid body of new research or study rather than a 
‘gimmick” in the writer's mind supported by arbi 
trarily chosen anecdotes and authoritative statements 

Personality. pieces cover—in depth—the lite and ex 
periences of a young man or woman in whom readers 
are intensely interested. Examples: fon Lindbergh 
Margaret Truman, Gloria Vanderbilt 

Personalitv pieces are intended to be more than a 
gossipy recital of the subject’s lite history. In the most 
successful of these pieces, the reader becomes involved 
with the subject's basic emotional situation. Although 
the details may differ, the reader can usually see how 
the subject’s life problems are similar to his own 
Most readers, for example, don’t have tamous fathers 
as Jon Lindbergh and Margaret: Pruman do—but thes 
can understand and identify with a young person's 
desire to establish his own identity, in spite of parental 


influences 

However. articles that) possess excitement, reader 
identification, and usefulness do not have to tall into 
apy of the three categories described the editors are 


always open to new ways of stimulating and serving 


B. bk. Lovell, public relations man for Standard 
Steel Corporation, iy interested in contacting 
lance trade journalists—preterably with construc 


voung-adult readers. 


tion reporting experience—in all areas except. th 
Pacific Coast 

His purpose is to obtain: on-the-job stories in 
which Standard asphalt: plants are involved We 
will supply all the assistance possible and will pay 
good rates on acceptance.” he adds 

Address Mr. Lovell at 5001 S. Bovle Ave... Loos 
Angeles 58, Calif. 

Popular Psychology is the new name of thi 
magazine heretofore published as Mental Health 
and You. It is in the market for articles of 2.500 
words or less on) human problems, adequately 
documented, with which the reader can feel iden 
ufication. Payment is 3c a word on acceptance 
Arthur Bernhard continues as editor. The mae 
azine is a member of the Skve Publishing Com 
pany chain, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. 

Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond St.. West 
Poronto, Canada, is currently in need of stories 
of young romantic love not longer than 3,000 
words. Payment is S200 a. story on acceptance 
Addresy Robert Marjoribanks, Managing Editor 

— Ae] 

Western Dairy Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, L.os 
Angeles 58, Calif., is interested in anything that 
interests the dairy producer in the seven Western 
states of Washineton, Oregon, California. Utah 
Nevada, Idaho, and Arizona. Payment is at SI a 
column inch om acceptance, and re ports are prom 
ised within 30 days. Better query in advance Dick 
Crow. Editor, or Jim Flint, Managing Editor. 

Here is the editors’ summary of the specific necds 
of their magazine 


We are not interested in success stories per se. How 
ever, we are miterested in the individual operations t) 
have together to make Up a SUCCESS STOTS bon 
example, we are interested stories how dairy 


farmer feeds for production or how he culls for better 
herds, or how he manages his pasture program for 
most profit. We are not interested In a story that tells 
all those things in one 

Many of our departments are filled as regards story 
material the present time bor the mest part oun 
editorial program is filled for 1956. However, we ar 
planning now our 1957 editorial program: and will be 
most happy to recewwe anv inquiries regarding articles 
\bout one-third of our main articles are written by 
staff writers, about one-third are written by assien 
ment, and about one-third are picked up from: queries 
and mailed manuscripts 

We are always interested in photos of personalities 
! 


and activities within our area These should 
accompanied by full explanation captions. Along with 
this, we are interested in pictures with captions show 
ing and explaining briefly a new procedure method on 
accomplishment There are still a few communities 
Within our area where we do not have an established 
news correspondent and would be happy to receive 
queries on making such arrangements. We have a 
news section that carrics brief summaries and activities 
throughout the West every month. Here we print short 
items received from steady correspondence 
Ie] 

frizona Stockman, Arizona Title Bldg.. Phoenix 
\riz.. is receptive to queries about 1.500-word 
ticles on ranching in the Southwest. Payment is 


AUTHOR JOURNALIS1 


le a word and photos bring usually $3 cach, on 
publication. Address queries to Leonard N. Sime, 
the editor. Also request a sample Copy for study. 

Mr. Sime mentions five general topics in which 
his magazine is interested: 

1. New findings through practical experience 
in breeding and in feeding cattle. 

2. Women in the cattle world. 

Mechanical advantages developed the 
ranch or in the feedlot. 

1. Business (dollars and cents) side of the cattle 
business. 

Quarter horse breeder and tramer articles 
no rodeo stub. 

lion fee has moved trom New York to Chest 
nut and Fiflty-sixth Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
isa deading journal ino its fleld. using technical 
articles and news, photographs. and cartoons 
Georee Sullivan is editor 

Pheatrical Productions is) seeking full 
length plays and or musicals for fall production 
Material will be considered writers with 
credits only \ sell-addressed envelope should he 
enclosed with Manuscript 

Address all scripts to Kay Anders, Theatr 
cal Productions, Fisk Building, New York 19, N.Y. 

Phe Viking Press. book publishing firm, has 

moved to 625 Madison Ave... New York 22. 
Ico] 

Vechanies Today has) suspended publication 

temporarily 
le] 

Tieer, newest of the men’s magazines, is secking 
TIP ts of interest primarily to vounger men, 
ofan Fsquire quality. Tt uses both fiction and non 
fiction, the latter category covering books, art, rec 
ords. hi-fi, cars. as well as “Tigers of the Past” 
heroic men of the more or less recent past Ad 
dress the editor, George Fox, Jr. at 624 8. Michi 
ran Ave.. Chicago 5 


Song Against Imitation 


By Avenir 


If an apple tree could pray 
instead of beme mute, 

it would lift a rosy plea 

for branches thick with fruit 
nor would it ask for fies to shine 
on boughs the noon sun dapples 
Nourished by the sap of se/f. 

it is content with apples. 


A literary manuscript 


time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece of 
property and should have expert supervision. 


If you send your manuscript to us, here are 


some of the things it wi 


4. Careful editing 
5 Pl tting suggesti 


6. Marketing guidan 


| 
| Fees: Short shorts under 2,000 words $3.00 


Short stories « 


| TV scripts, one-act $3.00 
| TV scripts, two-act $5.00 
| TV scripts, three-act $7.50 
Reports on book too! 


134-25 Cherry Avenue 


] A thorough review 
2. An honest evaluation 


3. A thorough criticis 


ons if needed 


Will Lozier 


IRT STORY 


represents the author’s 


ll receive 


m 


ce 


ver 2,000 words $5.00 


Flushing 55, N. Y. 


RIGHT WORDS WRITE CHECKS! 


Make your plots pay! Ma 
Movies and TV Over 15 
inside Hollywood Studios 

Ghosting, on Novels, Stories 


Write me your problem for free reply. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 


Phone 
HOllywood 2-5448 


ny I've helped have sold to 
years of scripting experience 
COMPLETE writing help, or 
Screen, TV, and Stage Plays 


5602 Fernwood Avenue 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MANUSCRI 


operative publisher who offers authors early publi- 
onal distribution, and beaut 


nition. sher royalty, nat 
fully de ignec 1 books All subjects welcomed. Write, or 
n ript directly 


“GREENWICH BO 
Attn. Mr. Taylor 
New York 


PTS CONSIDERED 


OK 
9 Fifth Avenuc 
17, 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 


for marketing. |! do not 


for you. Reference women’s WHO’S WHO. 


Correspondence requires 
NATALIE 
2964 Aviation, A.J. 


tell what to do. I do it 


return postage. 
NEWELL 
Miami 33, Florida 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, 


FREE The valuable brochure 
HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


o readers of the Author & Journalist. 


If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which gives details of how | 
work with writers. If | take you in my limited circle of writers, you'll become 


work with you won't cost you a penny! 


GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 1, 


Avcusr, 1956 


a selling writer or my 


CALIFORNIA 


GHOST WRITING 


| do ghost writing on all subjects: books, folios, 
articles, speeches, editorials. | also do typing, re 
writing, and revision of manuscripts. 


John Doran 
189 Prospect Avenue Buffalo 1, New York 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service 
woridwide clientele Modern methods Editing, revising 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches 


Each prop 


$1.25 


fiction, non-fiction, text books 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


articles, poems 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
Publishers’ Weekly says 1 5 


our free folder ning 


featuring author 


you should, an 
2 low 
wnership and 70 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


BOOK MSS. 
al [ 


rice 

Nov Work 

Advertising. For full information write 
Paul Heard, Editor 


AMERICAN GUILD PRESS 
2014 McKinney Avenue 


WANTED 


Biographies, Historical 


Poetry Juvenile, etc 


Dallas 1, Texas 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


AUTHOR 
accuracy 


The manuscript market lists published in 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops ir 
and reliability 

following 


Special market lists are contained in the 


issue 

Little Magazine October, 1954 

Comic Book May, 195 

Religious Magazines, Company Publications. Octo 
ber, 1955 

Book Publisher November, 1955 

Busine Trade) Publicatior December, 1955 

Juvenile Magazine February, 1956 

Filler Markets. March, 1956 

Poetry, Including Light Verse. April, 1956 

Short-Short Storie May, 1956 

Travel Markets, Farm Magazines. June, 1956 


Handy Market List. July, 1956 


Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 National Bank of Topeka Bidg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


Contests and Awards 


The Sons of the Republic of “Pexas will sponsor 
the Summerfield G. Roberts Award ino Literature 
again this vear. 

Phe award of $1,000 is made to the author ot 
the manuscript “which best portrays the spirit of 
the men and women who tounded the Republic of 
Pexas and which is written or published between 
January | and December 31." Rules for sub 
mission of material and other details are obtain 
able from the Sons of the Republic of Texas, 2112 
Colcord Ave., Waco, ‘Texas. 

Previously Announced 

detailed 
issue of Author & Journalist indicated. 

\lbert Ralph horn poetry prize of S100. Nd 
dress Lane Van Hook, 151 Pearsall Drive, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. Closing date, October 1.) (lo 
June, 1956.) 

{tlantic Monthly, 8 


information is avatlable 


Arlington St.. Boston 


Miass., awards of S750 and §$250 for stories by un 
established) writers. Continuing competition—no 
closing date. (do J, June, 1956.) 


Contest A} pane 


( losing Late 


Avalon International Poetry 
ten prizes from S50) down 
September | Kebruary, 1956.) 
ATA Foundation, 1424) loth St.. N. W.. Wash 
ington, 1D. ¢ for published articles and editorials 
on highway) improvement, S100, S700, S300 
Closing date, July 10. (d4eJ, November, 1955 
Central City Opera House Association 
Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Colo., for romanti 
play based on the discovery of gold) in Colorado 


Pexas 


1902 


$10,000) plus royalties. Closing date, July 1. 1997 
(4z-J, fanuary, 1955.) 

Dodd, Mead & Company, 132 Fourth Ave. New 
York 16, S2.000) for mysterv-detective novel 
Closing date, October 15. (46 J, July 1956 

Maclean's Magazine, University Ave 
Poronto, Ont., Canada, awards of 85.000 each fon 
novels by Canadians or using a Canadian them 
Continuing competition—no Closing date ic] 
January, 1955.) 

Vfodern Romances, 201) Fifth Ave New York 


ST.000 down to STOO] Con 


16, for true life stories 


test closing cvery four months next date. Nugust 
February. 1956 
The Poets Club of Chicago, SIS Sunnyside 


Chicago 10, S20, STO. S85 for unpublished: sonnets 
Closing date, October (42 J. Julv. 1956 

The Saturday Review. 25 W. 45th St... New York 
16, S500 for the best poem published the mag 
avine in the vear beginning May. 1956. (fo 7. July 
1956.) 

Zondervan’s International 
Contest. 1415 Lake Drive S. I 
Mich... for evangelical novels 
Closing date, December 31.0 (1. 


Christian Fiction 
Grand Rapids 6 


S4.000 S250 


j, june, 


$750 


1955.) 


Professional Writer 


Continued from Page 12) 


There was a time when the literarv artist seemed 
to take a silly pride in being a child among business 
It is so no longer. In language, 
as is the paper manufacturer 


men. economie 


aowriter isa supplier 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


and the printer. He is, in fact, the prime supplier 
in the business chain that results in a magazine on 
the stand or a book on the counter. Without a 
manuscript, there is no magazine and no book 

\s the prim supplier, the professional writer 
must market-wise. He must know and 
study his markets—which means reading magazines 
and books, as Chekhov did before he sent out his 
early SLOTICS, 

He must go deeper than that. Editors are always 
asking and attempting to answer these questions 
What interests people? Why? I he 
writer is unremitting in his curiosity about people's 
interests and why they have them. This is. if vou 
please, “market research” at the de epest level 

Eventually, the professional writer acquires an 
agent—a sort of business manager. He 
literary firm with two members: one (himself) to 
produce manuscripts, the other (the agent) to sell 
them and to look after the income from the prop 
erty The successful he ois, the he 
needs a business manager to get the most out of his 
manuscript production, 

Occasionally 


become 


professional 


become Sa 


Ore 


a successful writer believes that 


Not 


can do as well without an agent as with one 
long ago T had funch with one such I had an 
agent.” he said, “and did pretty well. T knew the 


editors | sold to and finally decided to go it alone 


magazine To got an article 
and Twas quite satisfied 

\fter a time To owent back to my agent. He 
signed me up to do a series of articles for this 


occurred to 


had 


hadn't 
excellent pay 


magazine at $2500 apiece: It 


me that LT could increase the 


been getting. You see he concluded, “vou never 
miss the agent's Commission because It Comes out 
of the higher price he gets for vour stuff.” 


articles, 1Us professionally smart to line up with a 


producing good salable 


good agent 
In summary, then, the marks of professtonalism 
ire. these \ productive ittitude toward 
the daily task of Communication An industrious 
self-training the skills of making intended ct 
fects intendend audiences busimesstik 
conduct in marketing the products of one’s pen 
What about ideals and goals and values?) That ts 
Professtonalism has to do with writ 


Vigorous 


upon 


mother story 
ing for a livelihood. Great art from men 
who write for then them livel: 
goad of dissatisfaction with what one 
“divine discontent™'™—1s 


COMES 
lives as well as for 
hoods The 
has written—some call it 
what drives. the 
Hear Chekhov once again 
well established. Chekhov wrote 
publisher Evervthing have 
is just rubbish in comparison with what should 
like to have written and should have written wit! 
! a Whole army of people in 


professional to literary heights 
When 29. famous 
to his principal 


written til now 


and 


have 
mv head who are imploring me to be released and 


are only waiting for a word of command. The sub 


jects T have ino mind are jealous of those T have 
tlready used.” 
Chekhov, vou see. was both a great professtonal 


artist 


and a great 


We should care less about what people mean to 
vay than about what they say without meaning to 


Miguel Ie l 
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WANTED 
MEN— WOMEN 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR TELEVISION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
By Eric Hecth 
Study right in your own home and keep your 
ob while preparing for a TELEVISION 
WRITE TODAY for FREE 


alesmen will call on you 


present j 
WRITING CAREER 


or 
escriptive folder. (N 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
Dept. AJ. 
98 Stevenson Street, San Frarcisco 5, Calif. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
tor‘es My 15,000 word bookie FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SCRIPT WRITING, tells vou how No drawing 


experience needed end your dollar ¢ 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 


12°5 North Gordon St 
iio'ivwood 38, Calif 


ROSE LITERARY SERVICE 
P.O. Eox 3009 Beaumont, Texas 


with 30 
short 


Criticism without Fe Baiting from writer 


years experience. Fact articles, news features, 


tories. $1 per 1,000 words, minimum $5 per MS 
INDIA PALME 

Pox 77C67, 1219 Jcfferson Bivd., Los Angeles 7, California 
Vrite f long experience offers help to Short Story 
er My f $1 per 000 w Min. $3 p 

’ tamped {dressed ervelope, please 

GHOST WRITING 

My work has been published in the tnite States Canada 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heidemen’s Now 1956 Revised Course & Markets 


0 long training or professional style and plotting technique 
1p Shows how to write h mor uvenile stories house 
hold tips, rewrites. etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets 


f you order now 
Return this ad and 


also month of help te 1500 words of fillers 
courses and help available 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 146A New Ulm, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writ 


Fast Accurate N 
1000 Words 
Correctio 


One Carbon if desired 


MAUD=: B. TABER | 
Amsterdam, N. Y. | 


50c per 


Minor 


| 
| 


Markets for Greeting Card Verse and Ideas 


REE TING card verse is a highly specialized 

type of writing. The writer who wants to 

succeed in it will do well to analyze a large 
number of published cards. 

He will find the verse to be seldom more than 
1-8 lines and practically always in strict meter and 
thyme. It is simple, direct. and carries wide ap 
peal—it has to in order to sell in quantity. 

Most of it is humorous or sentimental. The 
humor or sentiment is usually pretty conventional 
—but contemporary, not using clichés or old 
fashioned approaches. 

Most greeting cards are for special occasions 
birthdays. Christmas, Easter, Rosh Hashana, 
Thanksgiving. There is a growing tendency to 
produce cards for relatives—father, mother, niece 

Payment generally is 50c-S1 line—more for 
exceptional work. 

There is an excellent market for 
for cards—though these are as likely to be devel 
oped by a non-writer as by a writer. 

A large number of greeting card manutacturers 
employ writing stalls and buy litthe or no tree 
lance material. Others have discovered or de 
veloped professional writers who supply most of 
the verse purchased though they are not. salaried 
employees. There is always a chance for the ca 
pable freelance writer to develop a steady market 

The greeting card markets in the following list 
express willingness to consider freelance material 
Most other firms will examine manuscripts in. the 
hope of finding something exceptional, but do not 
encourage submissions. 

As with every other market, the writer 
analyze the tvpe of material a given” publisher 
uses. Practically all firms put their imprint on 
their cards, which may be examined at any erect 
ing card counter. 

It is desirable to submit cight to ten verses at 
the same time. but cach should be on a separate 
sheet. Most writers put their copy on 3 x 5 slips 
which will go into a standard No. 614 or No. 63, 
envelope. The most professional method is to use 
a No. 63, envelope and enclose a No. 61, en 
velope—stamped and addressed. of Course—for re 
turn. 

Any printing establishment will be familiar with 
these sizes. If you buy elsewhere, better measure 
the sizes: the outside envelope should be about 
634 by 354, the return envelope 6 by 314. 

American Greetings Corporation, |300 W. 78th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. Humorous and novelty verses 
for all occasions, but no conventional. George Burditt 
Editorial Department. $1 a line. Acc 

Artistic Card Publishing Corporation, 1575 Lake 
St., Elmira, N. Y. Christmas, birthday, convalescent 


novelty ideas 


should 


PUBLISH and PROFIT 
THE ““ARCHER’’ WAY 


We will not only produce a volume voull be proud of 
beautifully erafted, excellently edited and handsomely 
stvled —but vou get “EXTRA PROFIT" the Archer way 
manuscript for FREE editorial analusis 

INC., Dept. A3, 246 Sth Ave., N. Y. 1 


rista in subsidy publishing 


Send 


ARCHER HOUSE, 
anew 


everyday verse, 4-8 lines, 50c-$1 a line. Query before 
submitting 

Barker Greeting Card Co., Barker Bldg. 14th & 
Clay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sophisticated, humorous 
holiday, everyday adult verse and juvenile verse, pref 
erably 4 lines or less. Rate of payment depends on 
merit. Pays up to $100 for ideas. Unusual, different, 
clever, novelty ideas wanted only. No sentimental 
verses wanted. Alvin Barker 


Buzza-Cardoza, !127 N. San Vicente Blvd., Los 


Angeles, Calif. Humorous and sentimental everyday 
verse 4-8 lines. Helen Farries. Valentine verse—all 
kinds—wanted in August. 50c a line on acceptance 


Card Masters, Inc., 239 W. 66th St., New York 23 
Everyday verse and verse for special occasions, chiefly 


humorous. Also gags. D. S. Korn. $10 a verse or gag 
Fravessi-Lamont, Inc., 55 Gouverneur St., Newark 
N. J. A very limited market for short verse, chiefly 
humorous. Payment at varying rates 
Gatto Engraving Company, Inc., 52 Duane St., New 
York. Verse for all occasions. S. Yuster, Editor. 75c a 


line. Acc 


Gibson Art Co., Fourth and Plum St Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Largely staff-written. Restricted market. Pro 

fessionals with outstanding material always consid 

ered. Helen Steiner Rice, Editor. Rates flexible. 
Greetings, Inc., 8 Richards Street, Joliet, Ill. Four 


line and 8-line general and religious sentiments for 
birthday birth congrat 


illness wedding, anniversary 
ulations, sympathy, and friendship. Also purchase 
humorous ideas for all the above everyday occasion 


Marjorie Grinton, Editor 
Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing Co., Ever 
ett 49, Mass. Verses 4-8 lines for all occasions. 50c 


per line. Humorous, to $50 with sketch 

Novo Products, Inc., | 166 Milwaukee Ave., Chi 
cago 22. Market for clever, novel, comic-type greet 
ing card Currently buying Christmas, everyday, and 
COMING IN SEPTEMBER 
| 


Practically every writer develops materia 

that hasn't wide cnough appeal for a gen 

| eral magazine but is just what some special 
| ived magazine is looking for 

Youll find a list of specialized magazines 

} and their needs in the September Luthor ¢ 


entertamment, health 
education, humor, 
Phere will also be articles by professtonals 


on writing fiction and fact. plus book com 
| 


ment. news direct: from editors’ desks. and 
} the other features that make oJ indispen 
| sable to vou as a writer 

| If vouwre not now ao subscriber. use the 


} handy order form on Page Sl. Make sure of 


getting the September and following issues 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Neat, dependable service. Approved editor's style on 
16-It r 20-!b. bond paper. Extra first and last pages 
One irbor py ree Corrections in spelling, gram 
Yr pur tion. et All work proofread and mailed 
t F T Jc per thousand words, PLUS POSTAGE 
r t ng »mplete $1.00 per thousand word 
cw § t typewriter 


AGNES CAMPBELL 
868 South Pearl, Suite No. 2 Denver 9, Colorado 


JOURNAL ISI 


= 


Valentine: We only ideas that have Sur 
prise ending 1 clever play nm word ra comic gaq 
built aground a gadget or attachment. We pay $7.50 
for every idea accepted. A sketch is preferable, but 
typewritten 3x5 card with the idea written out and 
the illustration suggested in writing, will do. Please 
do not send us religious, sentimental ideas.’’ 

The Paramount Line, Inc., 400 Pine St., Pawtucket, 
R. |. Obtains most of its verse from professional 
greeting card writers but considers verse from other 
yurces. Publishes both seasonal and everyday lines 
Christmas material selected usually October-Decem 
ber; Valentine, February-March; Easter, April May; 
Mother's Day, Father’s Day Graduation, June-August 
Always glad to see good religious verses for Confir- 
mation, First Communion, Ordination Happy Occa 
10n, etc. Verses should be submitted in small, not 
large, groups. Humorous ideas for cards presented 
as rough sketches, are welcome and command good 
rates. Payment for all material a week after accept 
ance 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 45-35 Van Dam St:, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Verses for birthday, every 
day, Mother's Day, Father's Day, Easter, Christmas 
Valentine Day. Prefers 4-8 lines. Frances Stimme! 
Editor. 50c a line for general material 


HERE is a continuous market for plays 
can be produced by amateur groups such ays 
schools. churches, clubs, and lodges. Plavs 


that were written decades ago are still being pro 
duced, but there is a demand for new Scripts—thre 


more cllective of which will be presented for vears 
fo come, 

I he writer of such plays does well to keep in 
mind that they will be given by comparatively in 
experienced actors with sketchy properties 
\ccordine ly thre Characters should) be cle cle 
fined requiring no subtlety of inte rpretation. The 
number should be small Not Infrequently pre 
dominance of female characters is desired 

Stage settines must be simple: often it is best 
lor one setting to suffice for the entire play. In 
door settings offer fewer difficulties than outdoor 

Cheerfulness of theme is amateur 
groups seldom want the tragic or the depressing 
Phe play that emphasizes a deep principle 
likely to be More popular than one Which is solely 
entertaining 

For general acceptance plays should not deal 
with controversial issues, especially political, c¢ 
onomic, or religious issues. Certainly nothing in 
the plav should reflect on anv race on group. If 
vou present a villain, be sure not to make him a 
member of any racial or religious minority 

If a writer can eet his plav tried out by an 
amateur group before offering it: for publication, 
he will usually see changes that should be made 

It is possible to copyright a play prior pro 
duction o1 publication, and this is often desirable 
Information and the necessary forms are obtain 
able from the Register of Copyrights. Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. Ask for Form D 

Firms that) publish plays collect: rovalties on 
many of them for amateur production though 
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Where to Sell Plays 


Rust Craft Greeting Cards, fust Craft Park, Ded 
ham, Ma Cute and humorous material for all greet 
ing card occasions. Material should be brief and to 
the point, either prose or verse, and a suggestion of 
the author's idea for design is sometimes helpful. 
Serious verse is mostly staff-written. Address inquiries 
and manuscripts to H. A. Bates. Payment on accept- 
ance 

The P. F. Volland Company, 8 Richards Street, 
Joliet, Ill. “We are especially interested in humorous 
and cute ideas for greeting cards for all occasions. 
Buy ideas in rough dummy form as well as more fin- 
ished art work. We also purchase 4- and 8-line gen- 
eral verse for all seasons and occasions. Premium 
prices paid for unusual ideas and animations.’’ Mar 
jorie Grinton, Editor 

The Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. Verse 4-6 lines 
A few religious prose sentiments. All material is re 
ligious or semireligious, but not sentimental, preachy, 
yr doctrinal. Prefers to have a suggested Scripture 
text, with reference, accompany each sentiment. No 
payment is made for Scripture. Buys at specific times 
Easter and everyday March 1; Christmas around June 
1. Does not wish submissions before March | or after 
June |. Heavily stocked with Easter material. 50c a 


line 


for amateur production 


some are offered without fee. For work promising 
any degree of popularity it is advantageous to the 
playwright, to get a contract giving him a share in 
the rovalties: the usual share is 50 per cent. 


Art Craft Play Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa. One 
ind three-act plays, with one interior setting, suitable 
for junior and senior high schools. Before submitting, 
write for free leaflet, ‘Pointers to Writers of Amateur 
Plays.’’ J. Vincent Heuer 

Walter H. Baker Company, 569 Boylston St., Bos 
ton 16. Caters to the amateur play market—schools, 
colleges, churches. Always willing to read any manu 

ript suited to this clientele. Plays in one stage set 
have a better chance for acceptance, as do also plays 
alling for more women than men in their casts. Out 
right purchase or royalty. Edna Cahill, Editor. 


Beacon House, 1112 Fourth St., Sioux City 
lowa. One-act plays (approximately 30 minutes) for 
high sch production. Also 15-minute plays and 
issembly skits. Payment on royalty basis with a small 
idvance against royalties. Send for suggestion sheet 
before submitting manuscripts. Merlin D. Willis, Edi- 


12, 


T. S. Denison & Co., 321] Fifth Ave., S., Minneapo- 
15, Minn. Full-length and one-act plays. Also books 


ind collections of entertainment material. Authors 


may request a catalogue to discover types used. Usual- 
ly Outright purchase. L. M. Brings 

Drama Guild Publishers, 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Three-act and one-act plays suitable for high 
school presentation. Buys outright or on commission 
basis. Thomas Christie, Manager 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. One-act and full-length plays, one- 
set shows preferred. Some plays with exclusively fe 
male casts. Has extensive market in high schools 
Send for free catalogue showing various categories of 
dramatic scripts needed. Outright purchase or royalty 

Eldridge Publishing Company, Franklin, Ohio. Be- 
cause of having acquired all publications of the Willis 


27 


TELEVISION WRITERS 

su need a specialist to market your scripts. This 
agency concentrates on the complex, ever-changing 
TV field. For details write 


Robert Finnell Agency 
507 Fifth Avenue New York City 17 


WRITE AS A PROFESSIONAL! 


Learn how through our new method of individualized, per- 


sonal instruction. Send for outline synopsis of 40 basic 
lessons, covering fiction and non-fiction technique 


American Institute of Professional Writing 
WV. L. Hoperaft, Director 
Alamcda, New Mexico 


envelope 


POETS ond -If-addressed stamped 
for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly 


OC 


prizes 
$25; many ott prizes. You will receive also descrip 
tion of HELP Y RSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS 
KALE!IDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poctry 
Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


each) con 


SUGGEST A TITLE 


price $3 for those 
send you a FREE 


new antholoszy (pre-publication 
who want to know) and if we use it we w 
COPY OF THE BEST EDITION. Use 
The Caxton Press 


P. O. Fox 143 Cincinnati 11, Ohio 


Song Poems and Lyrics | 
Wanted | 


Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


1659 Breodwoy New York 19, N. Y. | 


| TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS. we 
have a plan for the additional promotion 


ind distribution of vour book WITHOUT 
COST TO You. 
* ont write for details to 


WRITERS SERVICE 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 
MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. Z-5 
Hollywood, Calif. 


MU 7-5159 


Box 2507 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems today 
for FREE EXAMINATION. Any Subject 
Immediate Consideration. 

Phonograph Records Made 
Crown Music Co., 1476-P Broadway, N. Y. 36 


N. Bugbee Company, requirements for new material 
for the coming year will be small. Probably will pub 
lish a few three-act and one-act plays in the high 
school field, a few Christmas items (no operettas) in 
the adult or high school field, etc. No new collec 
adult or juvenile, general or special day, for at 
least two years. Authors should query before submit 


tions 


ting any material. H.C. Eldridge, Jr., Editor 
Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 36 
One of the largest publishers of plays, offering a 


market for a variety of good drama. Handles plays for 
Broadway as well as amateur production. Branch of 
fices in Hollywood and Toronto 


Gillum Book Co., 400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Publishes all kinds of home economics 
plays, in one or two scenes, 1,000-5,000 words, or 
running 20-30 minutes. Present demand is for nutri 


tion plays, health plays, first aid, renovation of gar 
ments, fashion shows, etiquette plays, etc. Publisher 


judges submitted plays’ theatrical possibilities, does 
not require testing before submission. Also buys mono 
logues, humorous readings, verses, etc. Outright pur 
chase, average $25 a play. Mrs. G. N. Gillum 


The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Plays for children 
grades 1-6 inclusive, especially suitable for classroom 
r school auditorium presentation. Material which 
hildren can develop into plays for themselves. Pay 
ment $12-$25 on acceptance. Mary E. Owen 


Idaho. A 


advanced 


Interim, Idaho State College, Pocatello 
Steven One-act poetic play f 
No cash payment. Query 


Wilber 
quality 


Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 


3. Well-written, clean one-act or three-act play 
which have been tried out successfully in local pr 
juction and are suitable for all types of amateur 
groups. Payment individually on the basis of each 
script. Address Play Department 


Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave., S.. Minneapo 


lis, Minn. One-act and full-length plays suitable for 
high schools, colleae churche little theatres, and 
amateur groups; comedies preferred. Present need 
trong dramatic one-act plays. Also publishes skit 
Ind various type entertainment. Buys outright at 
rates depending up estimated sales value of the 
material; also on royalty basis. Testing not necessary 

fore submission, but an advantage to the author 
L M Bring 

Pasadena Playhouse, 39 S. £! Molino Ave., Pasa 


Jena |, Calif. Tries out original plays in its Laboratory 


Theatre which seats 50 to 60 people. No royalties are 
paid for original plays or those in public domain 

yalty paid for established plays. Any playwright 
interested in having an original play tried out in the 
Laboratory Theatre should write Manuscript Commit 


tee for condition N ne 


act plays considered 


Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 8 


Ar rgton ot B ton 16 Ma One act nly, h liday 
torical, comedis fantasies, etc uitable for pri 
iction by sck children. Magazine divided inte 

three ect! cording to age level—-yjunior and 
nior and lower grade Pay 


Burack 


The Standard Foundation, Hamilton Ave. at 8100 
Cincinrati 31, Ohio. Simple one-act plays suitable for 
church groups to present at Christmas, Easter, and on 


sther 


special occasions. Settings in Biblical times pre 
ferred Outright purchase at arourd ‘2c a word Ethe! 
Uhrich, Editor 


Theatre House, 412 Vine St 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
One- and three-act plays, monologues ngs 


readin min 


tre! material, and other entertainment material. Out 
right purchase of all rights or percentage arrange 
ment based on book sales. Glenn Clark Miller 


AUTHOR JOURNATISI 


| 
— 
| 
POEMS WANTEDR 


()' the large number of syndicates Compara 
tively few offer a market to the freelance: 
Most syndicates go in for continuing tea 
tures and now have all they can sell. Also then 
experience is that most freelancers are not pre 
pared to produce 300 good manuscripts a yeu 

\ new feature usually originates on the editorial 
page of a newspaper If it is outstandingly pop 
ular, a svndicate will consider it. Often the editor 
of the paper brings it to the attention of the svn 
dicate, 

Even though not normally open to freelancers 
practically any syndicate will consider an out 
standing idea for a continuing feature The 
writer's best bet is to talk it over with the man 
aging editor of one of the local daily newspapers 
who will be able to advise him as to the most likels 
svndicates 

Lhe most popular syndicated series Comprise 
comic strips, Comment on national and interna 
tional affairs. and how-to material for the do-it 
yourself, fans. Some unique idea completely out 
side these fields may, however, prove successful with 
the newspaper-reading public 

Phe usual practice of syndicates is to sell each 
series by itself. (Some, such as NEA, sell a package 
embracing many features of Various types The 
rate) charged depends on the circulation of the 
Wspapel and other fuctors—not infrequently on 
what the svndicate salesman can get 

On steadily running features the syndicate 
usually splits the vross 5050 with the author 
though in many part oft the advertising 
and promotion fon the series is charged) to. the 
tuthor. On individual items, sometimes a rovalty, 
sometimes a flat fee. is paid by the svndicate 

The foregoing remarks apply to written mate rial 
Photographs are another story Phe syndicate ce 
mand for human interest pictures is mereasing all 
the time 

The svndicates listed) below consider material 
from freelancers. Except tor photographs and spot 
news features, one should not submit) material 
without preliminary mquiry 


kefeller Plaza, New 


AP News Features, 50 Koc 
York. M. J. Wing. New women sports features 
comics 

Authenticated News, | 70 Fifth Ave., New York 10 
Rotogravure feature pages; considers exclusive up-to 
date phot news picture 8 x10 glossy. Outright 
purchase, varying rates; or 50 royalty 


Baptist Press Syndicate, 127 Ninth Ave., North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Albert McClellan, Director of Pub 
lications. Furnishes weekly children’s page for state 
Baptist papers. Seeks character-building fiction, 300 
600 words; non-fiction adventure, Christian person 
lity sketche 300-600: nature, science, and how-t 
wrticles 300-400; verse to eight lines; puzzles, draw 


Svudicate Markets for Freelancers 


ings, cartoons; how-to cartoons. All material should 
be for children 6-12 years. 1c a word, verse 25c 
a line. Acc 

Camera Clix, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36. Color 
transparencies in minimum size of 4x 5. Royalty or 
utright purchase 

Central Press Association (King Features Syndicate), 
1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Courtland C 
Smith. News feature photos and pix on single subjects 
for picture layouts. Single photos $5 

Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate, 21! W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. L. S. Fanning, Editor. Continuing 
newspaper features; columns, panels, strips. Contract 
and royalty basis 

Craft Patterns, A. Neely Hall Productions, Elm 


hurst, Ill. A homecraft project service requiring first 
ciass photos plus pencil sketches including complete 
measurements for shaping full-size patterns. ‘‘The 


percentage of usable material submitted is so small 
we have about given up looking for projects from this 
source.’ Payment on acceptance in accordance with 
value of project 

Dixie News Service, Inc., P. O. Box 1202, Hender 
nville, N.C. L. E. Jaeckel, President, Executive Edi- 
tor; Mary S. Jaeckel, Vice-President, Managing Edi- 
tor Significant newspaper columns by authorities in 
heir field; serial rights to popular published books 
any subject. Sunday feature section articles dealing 
with vital problems of the day. No photographs. N 
short stories. No poetry. Syndicate contract rate 50% 
net monthly 

Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
Serves publishers, advertising agencies, with photos of 
nearly everything on earth except purely ephemeral 
pictures (hot news today, old stuff tomorrow). Buys 
everything offered that seems to have a profitable 
utlet. Real test is good photography, plus subject 
matter with considerable audience. Prefers original 
negatives. No miniature film. Rates to $25 a picture 
Will buy one or 1,000 at a time 

General Features Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17. Does not use straight freelance material in 
ts syndicated releases but is always on the lookout 
for new material that can be made into permanent 
newspaper features. Query Robert L. Morgan, Assist 
ant Editor 

Frank J. Gilloon Agency, 570 Fifth Ave., New York 
36. Places and people of interest—individual feature 
pictures and feature sets both in black and white and 
n color. Royalty 

Globe Photos, 152 W. 54th St. (Adelphi Theatre 
3ldg.), New York 19. Elliot Stern. Photo features and 
articles from professional photographers or author 
photographers. Features should have 10-20 pictures 
in color or black and white. Also single color photos 
for editorial, advertising, and calendar use. Human 
interest, landscapes, science subjects. Girls—both pic 
ture stories and color photos for covers. 50-50 for 
black and white, 60% to photographer for color 

The Hall Syndicate, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Robert M. Hall. Comic strips; cartoons; 
special series of timely articles. First rights 

Harris & Ewing Photo News Service, 570 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York. Good pictures. Points and people of 


‘7S TIME TO WRITE... . 


and SELL JANUARY work in August, while you work 

n FEBRUARY themes. Time your sending for SALES 
with year-round IT’S TIME TO WRITE always 
up-to-date! Send $1 today to IT’S TIME TO WRITE 
776 Broadway, Cenver 3, Colorado 


SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—yjust as 


ur students are doing every week. We have courses in 
writing fillers, (2) articles 3) short stories. Free 


k for course information by number 


THE WRITING SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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interest are acceptable if well done. Also, feature 
stories up to 10 pix, individually captioned. Topic and 
photography must be carefully turned out. Royalty 
basis. 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. Joseph B. Polonsky. Supplies news 
papers, etc., in all parts of world except United States 
and Canada. Can use fact adventure, illustrated in 
terviews with prominent persons, news and feature 
photographs. 50-50 percentage 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 660 First Ave, New 
York 16, N. Y. Boris Smolar, Editor-in-Chief. Buys 
occasional feature articles of Jewish interest, 1,000 
2,000. 1c a word on acceptance 

Keister Advertising Service, Strasburg, Va. Adver 
tising copy for ‘Support the Church”’ series. Must be 
competent copywriting sympathetic with program. In 
formation and proofs of ads available to qualified per 
sons. $10-$25 for 125-word ad on acceptance 

King Editors Features, |02 Hillyer St., East Orange 
N. J. Considers articles of interest to retailers general 
ly in series (2 to 12), 800-1,500 words each. Royalty 

King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 £. 45th St., New 
York. A big general features service demanding top 
notch continuous work. Royalty. Query with specific 
information. 

Ledger Syndicate, 32! S. Fourth St., Philadelphia 
6, Pa. In the market only for outstanding features by 
well-known writers and artists 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 229 W. 43rd St 
New York 36. Kathleen Caesar. Cartoons and comic 
strips, on contract only, largely from regular sources 
Interested only in features that can run for a number 
of years, preferably daily, done by professionals. N 
fiction 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. News, sports, and women’s features are 
handled in New York office, 461 Eighth Ave. Sumner 
Ahlbum, News Editor. In fiction, fast action, modern 
stories, any type, suitable for newspaper serials. Origi 
nal stories 20,000 words and upwards are considered 
as well as second rights on published novels. Payment 
by arrangement with author or his agent, better than 
lc a word. Buys only newspaper rights, other right 
remaining with author. Russ Winterbotham, Fiction 
Editor. Boys’ and girls’ page uses all types of material 


for youngsters 7-14, fact and fiction. Word limit 
800; 300-350 preferred. No continued stories. Nar 
Jones, Juvenile Editor. All submissions to NEA except 


news, sports, and women’s features should be made to 
Cleveland office. 
New York Herald Tribune News Service, 230 W 


41st St., New York 36. Sylvan M. Barnett, Jr., Direc 
tor. Syndicates Herald Tribune features; buys occa 
sionally from freelancers. Columns, comics, features 
50-50 percentage basis. William A. Miller, Jr., Editor 


buys freelance news coverage and news features 

North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc., 229 W 
43rd St., New York 36. John Hunt. Looking for more 
freelancers who can produce exclusive stories worthy 
of widespread daily press publication. Uses many big 
name byliners and interviews on subjects in the news 
Also stresses interpretives, backgrounders in important 
fields, and really offbeat articles in any and all fields 
Pay averages $15-$25, depending on quality and 
length, for run-of-the-mill pieces. Rates go much 
higher for stories that are really important 


Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13 


George F. Paul. Nature and human interest photo 


graphs of pictorial value or advertising appeal; photos 
of new inventions, of children in various activities 
children at play, action farm scenes, picture yf 


such as Christmas; strange sights 


special occasions 
Transparencies. Com 


and customs in foreign lands 
mission or outright purchase 
Pix, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York 17. Leon 
Daniel. High-class photos, mainly series and sequences 
suitable for picture layouts in leading magazines 
Color transparencies, if possible 4 x 5 or larger; how 


ever, 214 x 214 is acceptable to many editors and 
35mm. for fast action shots only. All photographs 
have to carry captions. New York assignments mostly 


covered by photographers under contract, but assign 


ments given frequently to out-of-town photographers 


When submitting pictures state whether they have 
been published before and where. Black and white 
photographs on 50-50 basis. Color 60-40 (60 going 


to the photographer 
Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, lowa 
Frank A. Clark. First rights to serials, 36 chapters 
200 each, modern romantic theme; comic strips 
cartoons; columns. No single articles. Royalty 
Religious News Service, 43 W. 57th St., New York 
19, N. Y. Louis Minsky. Religious news stories of wide 
interest to church people or the general public. Photos 


f religious interest Openings in some areas for cor 


respondents qualified to cover noteworthy religious 
developments. 2c a word, $5 a phot 

Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N. W., Washing 
ton 6, DC. C. Watson Davis. Science feature article 


Considers some freelance material 


ind news photo 

c a word average, on acceptance 

Three Lions, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Scien 
tific picture-stories, some from freelance writers, for 
yymen. No articles accepted without illustratior 
We are interested in picture stories of professional 
quality. They should be scientific, human interest, f 
men appeal. Besides black and white picture storie 
we are also interested in color stories and single 4 x 5 

transparencies.’’ Black and white picture storie 

Ire purchased outright, or handled on a 50-50 ba 
color on a 60-40 basis 

Underwood & Underwood Color, 3 W. 46th St 
New York 36. Milton Davidson, Editorial Director 


All types of transparencies, minimum size 4 x 5, we 


Iptioned quality nly brilliant colors 
simple composition 50 


superi 


harpness, and 


needie 


royalty on publication 

Underwood & Underwood News Photos, Inc., 3 \WV 
46th St., New York 36. All types of photograph 
8 x 10 glossy prints only, well captioned. 50 royal 
ty on publicati 

United Press Newspictures, 46] Eighth Avenuc 
New York 1. Harold Blumenfeld. Considers news 


photos and feature pictures from freelancers. Payment 


n acceptance 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate, |84) Broadway 
New York 23. Myron S. Blumenthal. Services indu 
trial, technical, and merchandising publications in 
practically all fields. Freelancers should query in 50 
words before preparing article each query na 
eparate slip. Applications from correspondents, pref 
erably with trade journal experience, welcome. Pay 
ment 65-80 f receipts from customer 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT by Robert Oberfirst 


This large omnibus volume of 39 short-shorts and other features is TWO BOOKS IN ONE, including a new 


revised edition of editor’s book 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT, which contains 17 chapters on how 


to write and sell short-shorts to Collier’s, This Week, Argosy, New Yorker, Esquire, Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Atlantic Monthly, etc 


short-short story writers. 320 pages 


Also contains all major markets using short-short fiction 
POSTPAID: $3.95 


This is a MUST for all 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


= 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 


vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion; 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kan: 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


DOLLARS FOR FILLERS, 10c; Winning Tips, 10c. Pattillo 


Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every writing problem 
explained and illustrated. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


CLIPPINGS FOR SALE. A Hobby-Clipping Library of over 47 
years’ accumulation on almost every conceivable subject. 
May be purchased by topics. Ellen Keener Teter, 315 La- 
tayette Ave., Palmerton, Penna 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, cartoon and gagwriting 
lessons and cartoon news. Send 10c for trial copy. Infor- 
motion Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln, Nebr. 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing various types of markets for manuscripts ore avail- 
able, as long as they last, at 25¢ each postpaid. October, 
1954 (Little Magazines). May, 1955 (Comic Books). Octo- 
ber, 1955 (Religious Magazines, Company Publications). 
November, 1955 (Book Publishers). December, 1955 (Busi- 
ness Publications—Trade Journals). January, 1956 (Handy 


Market List) February, 1956 (Juvenile Magazines). March, 
1956 (Filler Markets). April, 1956 (Poetry, Including Light 
Verse May, 1956 (Short-Short Stories). June, 1956 


Travel, Farm Magazines). July, 1956 (Handy Market List). 
Send 25¢ each (coin or stamps) to AUTHOR & JOURNAL- 
1ST, 1313 Notional Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


RETIRED (over 65) writer, advertising executive, seeks sim- 
ilorily aged man or woman writer, artist or melody com- 
poser to join him in what can be an interesting spare 
hours or full time development of existing and additional 
ideas suited to advertising, five and ten chains, religious 
market and other over-the-counter distribution. Some 
syndication included. Selling completed ideas to publish- 
ers and manufacturers. No manufacturing. No financial 
requirement. Abundant references. Preference to party 
within 300 miles of Indianapolis or living in Florida. Ad- 
dress Vernon Earle, RFD 13, Box 367, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SELLING CARTOONIST WANTS general and trade gags. 
Parisian wants translation and research. Writers, artists, 
poets, composers cooperate. Exchange ideas, earn more in 
novelty, moneymaker teams. Balanced friendly help. Send 
particulars and $1.00. Chuck Brooks, 4207 S. Dale Mabry, 
Tampa, Fla. 


Earn money at home while writing. Write a 
small foreign papers (under fifty 
The same mimeographed column 
Excellent, interesting work, 


BEGINNERS: 
newsy column for 
thousand population). 
goes to all of your listings. 
and you are your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details (with sub- 
jects) send one dollar to Anthony D Oliver, 7259 Fulton 
St., North Hollywood, California. 


AuGusT, 1956 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 
Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 

1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 

Topeka, Kansas 

| enclose remittance for my _ subscription 

$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 
$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


Name 
Street 


City & State 


SERVICES 


EDDIE GAY’S GAG SERVICE. Original Material Only. 100 
ags for $1 on each of the following subjects: Outer 
pace, Cost of Living, Nightclub, Racetrack, Miami, and 
Winter. Eddie Gay, 242 West 72nd St., New York 23, N.Y. 


EARN MONEY WRITING Features and fillers. Send for par- 


ticulors. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


YOUR = adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 


Page 25. 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK $2.00. 


ABC 
215 A West 91, New York 24, 


Returnable. 
Zinmon 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's Photos, 


3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my oad, this magazine, 
poge 23. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club a 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 

lane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 
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Marley Cole tells why he chose VANTAGE PRESS 
to publish his first book which 
became a coast-to-coast best se'ler 


aa 


“Vantage delivered the goods!”’ says Mr. Cole 


“One of the largest and oldest: publishing houses worked 
with me on my book, Jehovah's Witnesses, until the job was 
finished. After a lone delay. they decided it was not for 
them. Lhen followed a painful period of trying one house 


Marley Cole after another, with no success 


approached ss. saw in the book 
10 weeks on PI 
what nobody else could see—a challenging subject that could 


best-seller lists! 
take the public by surprise and capture a large. unsuspected 


Marley Cole's book, Je audience. T studied Pantage’s distribution and) promotion 
hovah’s Witnesses The facilities. invited some of inv own ideas 

Neu World Society, was 
on best-seller lists for ten 


weeks, in periodicals such 
as The New York Times, over big, could Vantage deliver the goods: [They certainly 
New York Herald-Trib did! The book sold 85.000 copies in the first ten weeks, and 
une, Publishers’ Weekly lehoval’s Witnesses landed on best-sclier lists all over the 
Retail Bookseller, Los An country. Foreign editions, also arranged by Vantage, are 
geles Times, Philadelphia coming out in bngland, Germany, France. and other coun 
Inquirer, Cleveland Plain trics. Vantage came through splendidly.” 

nal, Atlanta Journal, and 


many others | Total sale to date almost 100,000 Copies! 


“One big question inoaimy mind was: if this book should go 


Are YOU looking for a Publisher 
Send for our Free, 24-page booklet 
Take a friendly suggestion from Marley Send for our free, 24-page brochure 
Cole ard learn about the successful pub which tells how we can publish, pr 
lishing program of Vantage Press, one of and distribute your book, as we have 
America’s Leading Cooperative Publishers, done for hundreds of others. Ask 
and tenth largest publisher in the nation Booklet BB 


mote 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


One of America’s Leading Cooperative Publishers 
120 West 31 Street ° New York I, N.Y. 


ON THE WEST COAST IN WASHINGTON 
6253 Hollywood Blvd. 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Hollywood 28, Calil. Washington 5, D.C. 


| 


